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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
ee, and intention to do all that he agrees, 
: — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4 column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25.per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 os cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 * al 
cent. A. I. ROO 











BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
{ Actual work-shop business. Lathes 

for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
mene and Price List Free. 

y JOHN BARNES, 
Roce kford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 











Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; h bu- 
siness card, ike No. 2, 

00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—[J/ 
mee ge mn genet ery | 

ent by mail postpa 
Mo ae ea ink and pads, 
ess. 

Put your stamp on 
= card, letter, pa- 

ok, or anything 
cise that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, ere &c.,&e. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


wy, Dealers > 
BES & HONTY, 
ki Povancind 














CLFOUNDATION! 1) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 


RETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and al! 
sizes. Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Itfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK ©0., ILL. 


HIVES! HIVES! 


I am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
wholc sale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated 
hives. Catalogue furnished on application. 
otfd JOHN M. - KINZIE, D oon, | Ont., Can. 

\HEAPEST PLA ACE. FOR “COLONIES.— Italian 

/ Bees, $8.50; Nuclei, Queens, Extractors, and 
Bee Books, see Feb. GLRANERES. Address 

oa OTTO KLEINOW, 
3t 








Opposite Fort \ Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


Cia Pientatn Machine$ 
$10.00 TO $60.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 





For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements ne hk lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 


Tae ABC or Bee CULTURE 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00 ; 2 copies, $1.90 ; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies. 3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


ow 8 Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
above 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 














CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 75 
* The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 145 
‘* “The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange...(1 00)..... 1 90 
* California Apiculturist (1.0) 045. 1 75 
“ All four of the above Journals............ 5 50 

With American Agriculturist or aor 2 25 

British Bee Journal 1 00) .......4. 1 44 
‘“* Prairie Farmer @ EON 27 
‘* Rural New Yorker , RS 3 00 
** Scientific American (3 20). 3 50 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 175 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 25 
* Sunday School Times, weekly, 00}....-. 235 


[Above rates include all postage.) 
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Contents of this Number. 





INDEX OF DEPARTRENTS. 


‘ Square List’’ 160 
Bee Botany + 
Kee Entomology 

Blasted Hopes. . 

Cartoon 

Fditorials 

Heads of Grain - 
Honey Column 

Hum bugs and Swindles ..... 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Juvenile De partment 


Ladies’ Department. 
Lunch-Reom 

Notes and Queries. ... 
Reports Encouraging 
Smilery 


AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 


Apiary, Shop-roof........... 
Apiary, Flat River 
B anner Apiary 
Beach’s Experience. 
ves, Length of Flight 
Bees, Bare- es 
Rees in Sici ..19 
Bees, Hondlng in Winter...17 
ees, To Make “19 
Rees by the Pound 
Be es, W) rater for 
Bee-Tre 
Bee book, An Old. 
Be sswood 
Biue-thistle Hone) 


Buckwheat 
Carroll’s Letter 


Circulars Received. . 
Combs Outside.. 
Dallas’ Re pars: 
Deane System. . 


E area, ee 193 
Dai ont ancien a uke deanna 175 
Feeder, Kendei® 8 

Fe -eding in open air. 

Florida 

Flour Can¢cy in Jar 

Foul Brood 





Good, on Given Fdn 
Heddon’s Letter 
Honey from Oak.......... ° 
Honey-house, Plan for.... 
Honey from Corn 
Horsemint Honey. 
Int., by new hand.. 
Jones on Stealing.. 
Jones’s System 
Linden 
Melometer, Hasty’s.......... 1 
Merry RM ETc hitesste wednc g 
Miller, C. C.’s Letter 
Nuclei, Two in one Hive..... 2 
Nae n, diff. Colors.. fk 
Queens, Introduc ing 
Robbers, pemeans.. 
Sections, To put on. ose 
Os 5 wad bcis-o x0 cas ves 
Shingles for bee feed 
Sparrow, hy feged 
Stehle’s V 
Starters, F: aste ning 
Starting new bee journals . .20/ 
Starters Size of..... 
Suggestion. Bold... 
Sulphur és 
Swarm-catcher, Best........19% 
Swarming-box, New 19% 
Trans. in New Way.......... q 
Trip to Jefferson 
Ventilation. . 
Ventilation, Up 
Wint. without 
Women as Bee Bea pe 
Workers, Fertile 





- ‘HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EARLY ITALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES 


AND QUEENS! 
Two, three, and four frame nuclei and tested queens 
aspecialty; rousing fuil stocks and bees for sale by 
the pound. Basswood trees of all sizes at a bargain. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 


= 


Cash for 


A. W. CHENEY, 
Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 


Beeswax! 


Will pay 21c per Ib. cash, or 23c in trade for any 


quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered | 


at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 


who wish to purchase, at 


27e per Ib. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe box, and | 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 

It will not pay asa gen-. 

era thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Koor. | 


responsible for mistakes. 


175, = H 


| discount on the above prices. 


~_HOL-Ld 


188 
KindWords from C rey ' 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 


Tested Holy-Land Queens, in March and April, 
$5.00. Selected, $7.50. 
ALL BRED FROM MOTHERS IMPORTED BY 
D. A. JONES. 


Cyprians at the same price. Reared in separate 
apiaries, H. B. HARRINGTON, 
3 Medina, Ohio. 


20 SWARMS OF BEES FOR SALE! 


I will sell, and deliver to Louisville express office 
from 1to20 swarms of Italian and hybrid bees at 








| the following prices: In 10-frame 2-story Langstroth 


hives, each $10.00; in 8-frame l-story L. hives, ench 
$7.50. Pure Italians, $1.00 per colony more. They 
have all straight worker combs, young queens, and 
are as strong as any that I have at the time of ship- 
ment. I will guarantee safe arrival to your express 
office, and am determined to give satisfaction. No 
order filled unless accompanied by the cash. No 
Address 

A. SCHNEIDER, 
3-4d Cor. 26th & Market Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA! 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim 


| ready to adjustinstantly into your frame. No ad- 


vance in prices. Smali sample for 6c. I shall also 
breed Choice Italian and Holy-Land Bhan prac- 
ticing a new stimulative process. Write now for 
prices and particulars to JOHN H. MARTIN, 
B-2d Hartford, N. Y. 


A BEE-KEEPER WANTED. 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicating liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred. Must be indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARDS, 

I2tfd _Omaha, Nebraska. 





SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 


Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from 


| where pine lumber can be bought cheap. Special 


attention given to large orders 
2-7d _HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1861. 


AiERIGAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

‘The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
'T’he tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
074 West Madison Street, Chicago, I il. 





MAHER & GROSH, 


34 N. Monroe St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


NEW KNIFE.—3-blade; Stag or Ebony 
Handle; long blade, as carefully made asa 
razor. Price, postpaid, $1. All our goods 
hand-forged from razor steel, and replaced 
FREE if soft or flawy. Our 

Farmer's eee ogc al 

blade, 75¢c; medium, 2-blade, 

*” Boe; I-blade, 25c; 

extra strong I1- 

blade, 0c. Hunt- 

ing knife $1. La- 

dies fine 2-blade, 


AS1. 

t) Knife, 6 in. blade, 
50 cts. 49-page list 
sent free. 


erent 
ea 
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APRIL 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of sash cents a  ERBOETIOR. or £08.00 per year. 


$1. 00 er 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 


out Tae: ae" We each sidan or &. 00 per year. 


seem = 


a a ern ero = —-= — —— 5 

"Those ‘whose t names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under tke following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
jay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. = 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 4tt 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4tfd 
*Win. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Ca., O. 4tfd 
C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., pA 


*1.0. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 


fd | to send for my circular. 
| satisfaction last year. 


ie 
~ns 


*D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
*C~, ©. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3-8 
*J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 


*Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wavne, Detroit, Mich.3tfd | 
Mrs. B. H. Lowe, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga.4-6 


*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 4-4) 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., tnd. 4-9 
*E. B. Piunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9) 
&. C. Perry, Portland, Lonia Co., Mich. ittd 


Hive Manufacturers. 





| 


| 





| respectively. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 


named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 4tfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4tfd 
M. Si West, Flint, Gen. Co.. Mich. 2-7 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ii. $-2 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can. 4ftd 


Department for those who wish to be considered 
_SQUARE MEN. 


witht be inserted -_ this Department free of charge 5 the 
Atter that, 1c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 





Names 
first time. 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught ayainst ane. leave there thy gift 
before ‘the altar, and go thy way; ftir be reconcile a to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy cift.- MATT. 5: 24. 

We whose names appear - below do not know that 
we have asingle dissatistied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we wili do our best 
to render satisfaction. 

Paul Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par.. La.; 

Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 

1. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 3tfd 
KE. ry Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co., —— 
E. A. Thomas & Co , Colerain, Mass. sid 
J.P. “Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ks. 3ttd 
G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y.3tfd 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montealm Co., Mich. 3-3 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 3tfd 
D. A. Pike. Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 3-5 
Rev. J.S. Woodburn, Livermore, Westm'd Co., x 


J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., wht + 
Byron Walker, Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. tra 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ik 3b1ifd 








Chas. D. a. Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. _ 

J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., ¢ ‘anada. 

J: T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. atta 

THE FOLLOWING ARE IN THIS MONTH FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 


C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, Tioga Co.,N.Y. 4tfd 
O. H. Townsend, Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich.  4ttd 
C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 4-ti 
J.J. Kiser, East Des Moines, Polk Co., Iowa. = 4tfd 
C. 8. Larkin, Lockport, La Fourche Par., La. 4tfd 
S$. P. Yoder, Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind. 4 
Ss. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich, 4tfd 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4tfd 
Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. 4tfd 
T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., O. 4ttd 
Ss. G. Per WEY) Portland, » Sonia Co., Mich. ~— 





‘Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
bees by the pound, and at the prices given in our 
circular. 

R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., 

S.C. Perry, Portland, fonia Co. va Mich. 


yror C HOIC E Qu EENS, and for bees by the Ib., 
or in any other hai address S.C. PERRY, 
Portland, Ionia Co. 0., Mich 4d. 


4tfd 
dttd 


— 








‘| WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


All who expect to buy queens this season, be sure 
My queens gave perfect 
Warranted Italian queens, 
bred from choice imported mothers, in May, $1.25; 
six, $6.00: twelve, $11.0u. Holy-Land aud Cyprian 
| queens, crossed with Italians, at the same price. 
| Tested Itulian queens, $3.00. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL. * 
_f 


Spencerviile, Mont. Co., Md. 
One foot and under, $2.00 per 109; by mail, es 2, 
4, 6,8, and 10 ft. high, tor 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 cents each, 
Special rates by the 160 or 1000. Dan- 
delion plants, 50c per dozen by mail. 
GEO. E. HILTON, 
Fremont Center, Newaya« go Co., Mich. 


~“APICULTURAL 4 
ATLLIFORNI 


The only bee journal published on the Pacific 
coast is the IHustrated monthly CALIFORNIA 
APICULTURIST. It is devoted to the interests of the 
Apiarists of tke Golden West, and is an able exponent 
ot the Bee-Keeping Industry every where, and is ed- 
ited and published by practical bee-keepers. IN 
SHORT, it is bright, spicy, and reliable; the infor- 
mation contained being interesting to apiarists the 
world over. $1.00 a year; 3 mos., 25c. Sample copy 
free. Get one before you forget. Address, 

4 _ APICU LTURAL PUB. CO., Oukland, Cal. 


WANTED. 


A bee-breeder of experience. One who can come 
well recommended; must be competent to take 
charge of an extensive breeding apiary of 500 hives. 
Must be sober and industrious. To such a one, a 
first-cluss opportunity is offered. Also, an_appren- 
tice in bee culture. Address C. H. LAKE, 

4d P. O. Box 815, Baltimore, M¢ Md. 


FoR SALE! 


10 one-story Langstroth hives, with brood- 
frames; &inch cap, each...........0...0e00 .88 

15 two-story, nearly new, 8&incb cap; brood 
frames ‘below, and narrow or broad above, 











painted inside, and 3 coats outside, each... $1 1” 
4 colonies Italian bees in 10-frame Langstroth 

ROH ss i da oiae (oan ee te ekcean ks ksuaerod tone 7 00 
1 Everett extractor (cost $12.00)... .......-....4. $00 
60 new chaff division-boards (a la Root)each... _ 1” 
Tin separators, heavy, per 100 ..............-65 00 
4d A. FAHNESTOCK, TOLEDO, Ox10. 
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"TD By 


Motherwort seed, of the 
crop of 1881. A. I. Root, 
Medina, Medina Co., 0. 


GET JUST WHAT YOU PAY FOR. 


Bees by the pound, April, $2.00; May, $1.50; Hy- 
brid Quesns $1.00; pure Italians, $3.00. Stores and 
combs, 15 ects. per Ib. No charge for package. 
Frames either L., or 10%x1633. Safe arrival at last 
express office guaranteed. Wi 
queens. KISER, 

4- id East Des ‘Moines, Polk Co., lowa. 


HIVES AND SECTION BOXES ’ 


wide L. frames, tin separators, brood frames with 
metal corners. Al! kinds of hives; chaff hives with | 
movable upper story. 
Send for price list. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
3-5d Ww akar usa, Elkhart Co. .. Ind. 


Italian, ‘Cyprian, ‘and Holy «Land ‘Queens, | 
Bred from the D. A. Jones importation; also VAN- | 


DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 
same mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at 


the Northeastern Bee-keepers’ Association at Utica | 
in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, | 


and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for brood-chamber. 
I. L. SCOFIELD 

u-8d Chenango Bridge, Broome Co. ., N. Y 
FL. AT- BOTTOM COMB: ‘FOU Ne 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 





100 Colonies ot 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; | 


ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 


FOUNDATION FOR SALE, with every thing necd- 
cd for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to | 


32d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 
RosE HILL APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


[TALIAN YBEES TAND 1 QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 3, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $4.00; in June, 
and Septembe r, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., %e: Sept., 75c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. | 
Please send for listto GEO. W. BAKER, 

Jd Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 






















D FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR OF 


AND SIMPLICITY 
7) BEE-HIVES. SMOKERS, 


COMB FOU NDATION, 





 & J.P. WATTS 
LUMBER CITY, 


aE { CLEARV INLD CO., PA. 
ae — Bas See 


WANTED! 


Every reader of GLEANINGS to send at once fora 
copy of my_new Illustrated Circular of Bee-keepers’ 
Supplies. It may pay to see it before ordering. 


BHESWAX WANTED. 
J. V. CALDWELL, 


f 





2-7 Cambridge, Henry Co., UL 





ll sell bees without | 


2.50; July, August, | 


ITALIAN BEES 


| Wy the Pound 


| 

in April and until the 15th of May, $1.00 per pound. 
After May 15th, 80e per Lb. in lots of 5 Ibs., and 75e in 
larger lots. Express charges are very little more on 
5 ibs. than less. Dollar queens at $1.00 after May Ist. 
Hybrid queen with Ibs. of bees, in Anh, ol 00. Satis- 
—- guaranteed. GATES. 

aeeetedae Tenn. 


put ED, 100 Envelopes, 100 Letter-heads, 100 
Business ¢ Jurds, postpaid, $2.00. Fine Chromo 
Floral Cards, Ie per 25; 25e per 50. Hand Bouquet, 
Cat and Gold Motto, 25¢ per 25; 40c per 50. All kinds 
of job work neatly executed. Send for Price List 
and Cireular of thoroughbred Land and Water 
Fowls. Fancy Poultry a specialty. If your hens 
don’t lay, ‘eed Imperial Egg Food. Trial package 
| by mail, 50e and $1.00. fe hai FLETCHER, 

3-4 West eaeerer » Clarion Co., Pa. 


C. OLW’S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
«. OLM, Fond du Lac, Ww is. 


» 1882. QUEENS! 1882. 


I am now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $500. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 

. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 

Itfd J.T. WILSON, 

Mortonsville, Woodford Co. bg Ky. 


& 
| 
} 





| /IN THE FRONT RANK 


| of Queen-Breeders. Our handsome *4-page 
Tlliustrated Catalogue 

of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
| ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1883 is now ready. Secure a 
| copy before you purcbase elsewhere, Address 

| E. A. THOMAS & CO. 
(Successors to E. A. Thomas), 

| mi Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 

| CYMALL FARM. AND APIARY FORS AL E Cc “HEAP. 
| 
| 
| 


WD Property werth about $1500. For particulars, 
address J. B. COLTON, Wav erly, Bremer Co., lowa. 
| B XYS NDING “You R NAME | AND “ADDRESS: on 
mead ecard I will send you my 16 page circular 
| of Italian, wg lene and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 
supplies, ete. H. H. BROWN, 
Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


UCLEI ' " hree frames brood and honey, 1 
lb. bees, 1 untested Italian queen, 
shipped in my S. hive, $4.40; with 2 lbs. of bees, 
$5.00; for each additional pound, add $1.50. All 
orders received in April filled in May in rotation, or 
money returned. 
4d H. BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co,, Mich. 


‘KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


and Apiarian 
tid 














Please send Gusannwus. I Sci! t think my , bees 
would work without it. Dr. G. A. DEMING. 
Amboy, Lee Co., Ill., Jan. 9, 1882. 


“The A BC that I purchased of you is the nicest 
te I ever saw. OHN ELLINGER. 
Hopkins Station, Allegan Co., Mich., Jan. 4, 1882. 





- 





Frank is growing faster, and walks straighter since 
he has the vit ob It does finely. 
Beallsville, O., Feb. 13, 1882. 


| 

| 

{ 

| N. J. ISRAEL. 
} 

| a The magnifying glass bought of you some time 





= 


gois avery nice article for the money, and I am 
well pleased ae W. 8. Coss. 


Woodston, N Feb. 16, 1882, 
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The goods came all right. Every thing you sent | 
was nice and cheap. You will have to enlarge your | 
factory, or quit selling solow. Many thanks. | 

Glasgow, Ky., Feb. 16, 1882. M. WINNIGER. | 

That watch you sent me was duly received, and is | 
a beauty. Iwas offered $3.50 for it, but refused; | 
you see that would leave me GLEANINGS 4 years for | 
50 cents. J.B. WIskE. | 

Nappanee, Ind., Jan. 16, 1882. 





The 10-cent 24-lb. spring balance T got from you | 
proved, by fair test, as you recommended them; | 
they are a cheap and good article. 

JAMES H. GOODLOE. | 

Calvert City, Ky., Jan. 16, 182. 


} 


The goods you sent came allright. The watch is 
just *“*boss.”” It keeps time first rate sofar. I was 
disappointed in getting so many sections for the 
amount, JAs. J. CHURCH. 

Waterford, Ont., March 6, 1882. 


Don’t give up the Home Papers. Your every-day 
experiences and trials and shortcomings are worth 
more to me than long sermons on theology. 

F. A. BLAKE. 

Rochdale, Worcester Co., Mass., Feb. 20, 1882. 


The Waterbury watch that [ ordered of you came 
to hand all right. I am much pleased with it. It 
keeps better time than half of the $10.00 watches | 
about this place. E. T. ANTHONY. 

Normandy, Tenn., March 11, 1882. 


I received the watch you sent me by mail, in due | 
time. ‘To say that Iam much pleased with it, does 
not express my appreciation of it; itkeeps excellent 
time. How you can afford to give them away as 
you do, ** muddles”’ me. W. J. STEWART. 

Seaford, Del., Jan. 14, 1882. 


We can truly say, that GLEANINGS has been the 
best advertising medium we have yet tried. Since 
the Jan. number came out we have had hundreds of 
calls for samples, and our order-book shows a long | 
list of orders from those who want their fdn. and 
other goods in time for the season's work. 

G. W. STANLEY & Bro. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1882. 


When I wvote to you [I wasina great hurry, and I | 
did not tell you how to send the hive; in fact, after I | 
sent the letter it came to me that [ did not write the | 
town Llive in. It does seem to me you must be a | 
Christian man or you could not be so calm when you | 
have such letters written to you. fur I know you 
have a great number. Henry D. AINSWORTH. 

Westboro, Mass., Feb. 6, 1882. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. | 

I agree with you about the “ Christian’s Secret of | 

a Happy Life,” and would love to order ten copies, | 

but we have just come to a new country, and are | 
trying to get a start. Mrs. W. L. HELM. 

Ocala, Fla., Jan. 2, 1882. | 





Goods received all satisfactory, especially the A B | 
C book, in which I am much interested. Mrs. B. | 
says that she can not get me interested in any other 
reading. [I am now wintering 20 swarms; but if I 
had had the book last summer I should have had | 
them in better shape than they are. 

Ellington, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1882. O. P. BARBER. 


The ABC received, and I have just finished an at- 
tentive examination of your most valuable work on 
bee culture, and can not wonder, after a: careful 
reading,that it is meeting so large a sale. The world 
is greatly indebted to you for presenting in such an 
attractive form the amount of useful information 
you have collected within its pages. 

; Tom M. HARDWICK. 

Strickler, Ark., Feb. 11, 1882. 








THE FIVE-CENT NIPPERS. 

The 5-cent nippers give perfect satisfaction. I 
can cut lead with them, and have cut brass and cop- 
per wire too. And those other tools you sent me | 
have ¢ hives | 


were worth twice what they cost me. 
of bees, and 176 lbs. of box honey, and 80 lbs. of ex- 
tracted. The latter brought me 10 cents, and the | 
comb 12 cents. 
East Berkshire, 


L. F, WILLIAMS. 
N. ¥., Feb. 28, 1882. 





The Waterbury watch is just at hand. Accept ny 
sincere thanks. How inthe world can the Water- 
bury Co. afford to sell such a beauty of a watch to 
you so that you can afford to give itas a premium 
for only five subscribers? Do they work for noth- 
ing and board themselves? AsI already havetwo 
watches, I intend making my cousin the et 
boy in town by giving him the Waterbury. gain, 
please accept my thanks. W.8S. Boyp. 

Hamilton, O., March 14, 1882. 

THE 75-CENT TELEPHONE. 

Telephone up and works well; but that No. 25 co 
per wire you sent istoo small—it won't stand pull- 
ing. Fortunately, there was enough of the large to 
reach, C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Mo., Feb. 4, 1881. 

[We know it, friend T., and we will replace the 
copper wire by the annealed brass wire we use now, 
to you or any others who hd the copper, if they 
will mention it.] 


HOW FRIEND W. CAME TO BE PLEASED “ALL OVER.” 
As I examined the various articles, 1 was pleased 


| “*allover;’’ but you have made a very bad mistake; 
| you have sent what I did not order; namely, two 
| watches instead of one. 
| days after my order was sent; the other was packed 


One came by mail a few 


in the box with the other goods; but I sold one the 
very first time I showed it and said it was for sale. 
S. M. WALLACE. 

Cassville, Harrison Co., O., Feb. 7, 1882. 

The clock * Fairy Queen” goes beautifully. The 
makers of this clock have aptly named it, and it is 
very beautful indeed. I bought it mostly on account 
of the alarm attachment: wife and I are both sleepy- 
headed, especially in the morning, and our sitting- 
room clock generally failed to awaken us, away off 
up stairs in our bed room. The * Fairy Queén” 
alarm is just right; it awakens Mrs. Taylor, and — 
and —leaves me asleep along with the baby * black 
eyes,” whois not much of a baby either, as he is 
nearly 2 years old. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 17, 1882. 


The third and last Waterbury watch sent by you 


| to fill my order (the two former not giving satisfac- 
| tion, having been injured in the mails) was received 
| safe and sound, and it keeps excellent time. 


It was 
wound up as soon as received, and has not stopped 
one minute since. I confess that I was somewhat 
disappointed after receiving the second watch, and 
not being able to start it; and had it not been for 
the implicit confidence that I placed in your word, 
coupied with your fair dealings with me in the past, 


| you most certainly weuld have received an article 


for the Growlery. . D. BRANDS. 
Delaware Station, Warren Co., N. J., Feb. 6, 1882. 


The goods have arrived in good condition, and are 
entirely satisfactory. I like to see good workman- 
ship: and when it is furnished at so low a price as 
the 240-lb. scales and the 25-cent dividers, it gives me 
still greater pleasure. Becs are wintering finely in 
their chaff hives. The winter bas been mild so far. 
My neighbor who lost two-thirds last winter, has 
protected his bees this; but 1 presume by the time 
we have another cold winter he will have forgotten 
his losses and lost his zeal. ‘*Our Homes,” Part II., 
has done me much good, and has been read and 
praised by the rest of the family. I pray for you 
dai-y. C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Caldwell Co., Mo., Jan. 28, 1882. 

My time was out in Dec., and although but a short 
time has elapsed since I read its interesting pages, I 
can feel a sad and lonely feeling “stealing ’’ over 
me because I have not had the Cpnoranty, of pe- 
rusing this month’s GLEANINGS. Our little * pets 
are now placed within their little beds, being sur- 
rounded by dry wheat chaff, which keeps’ them 
warm and ot. Oh how it fills the apiarist with 
enthusiasm, to know that his industrious little 
“friends”’ are safely housed amid the cold and 
storms of winter! and when summer comes, what & 
joy he feels as the myriads of little * fellows,’ from 
early morn to eventide, endeavor to repay him for 
his little trouble in preparing for them a beautifu! 
home in which to live, and plentiful covering under 
which to sleep during the severe winter. 

‘ E. J. HINSHAW. 

Lynn, Randolph Co., Ind., Jan. 24, 1882, 
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What made you stop the journal? You ought to 
know that ! could not keep house without it. I will | 
| secret trial of many a home the world does not al- 


send you that $1.00in due time, you know f will, 
don’t you? Try me and sceif lam not as good as 
my word, W. W. ROWLEY. 

Eau Galle, Dunn Co., Wis., Jan. 25, 1882, 

{And you ought to know, frie R., that we could 
not very well know you wanted il kept going, unless 
you said so; but now since you have said so, we 
know, of course, you want it, and that you willsend 


the money just as you say. Just imagine us going | 
my own life. Husband sat silent for some time. I 


with a hop, skip, and a jump, to put your name 
down for the whole of 1882. Shall we not put it for 
tive years, and not bave any more trouble? You 
know you will have a watch, then, too.] 
SHIPPING FRAMES OF WIRED FOUNDATION TO 
TEXAS, ETC. 


The goods ordered of you, and shipped Jan. 9th, | 
arrived Feb. 20th; so you see the good -in ordering | 


induetime. All came safe, andin splendid order, 


even to the frames of wired fdn. The freight to | 


Schulenburg was $11.30. I do not know that that 


is too much for 590 lbs. Bees are fine and strong, | 
fullof brood; the fruit-trees are in bloom, with | 


many other kinds of flowers. Our ‘'fixin’s’’ here 
are in good trim. Every thing will be ready by May 
Ist, which is the beginning of our great harvest. 
The ** Square List ’’ is a happy idea — good! 
Dr. J. E. LAy. 
Hallettsville, Texas, Feb. 24, 1882. 


We are glad that George and Ernest recognize a | 
wider meaning to the law that gives great peace.” | 
We are sure you do not intend to disregard the laws | 


of health, by the indulgence of appetite or passion; 
but when the poor tired nerves are wound up daily 
to their highest tension, there must be a rebellion. 
Nothing but a miracle can save you from disease or 
death. Can any one do his best work for saving 
souls by continual overwork? Isit not better to take 
needful rest, trusting in Providence for the event? 
I believe in enthusiasm and hard work, and rejoice 
greatly in the work you are doing; but the bible 
says, * A merciful manis merciful to his beast.’’ So, 
then, let us be merciful to our own physical natures, 
that we may the better glorify God. 
PRUDENCE K. SINTON. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1882. 


Bro. Root, for so T shall venture to call you now, | 


please find inclosed one dollar to renew subscription 
for GLEANINGS, 1882. Of course, it’s worth the mon- 
ey to me, and a great deal more. Please accept my 
thanks for the kind words in Our Homes. The more 
faith we have in God, the more we have in our fel- 
low-man; we can trust them further, leaving the 


results in the hands of Him who has said, * All | 


things shall work together for good to them that 
love the Lord.” I have 48 stands of bees, mostly 
blacks, in my cellar, two outside, packed. Made 
about 15 ewt. of honey last year; have never lost any 


bees of any account by wintering yet. If T have my | honey industry of England, and his catalogue reflects great 


usual luck this year, it will be bees or farming — 
which? Wishing you success in your business af- 
fairs, also in your labor of love, I remain yours 
truly,— Wm. Cox. 

Viroqua, Vernon Co., Wis., Dec. 30, 1881. 

(Thanks, friend C.; and I would call especial at- 
tention to your point of faith in our fellow-men. 
One who sees only the worst side of his fellow-men 
is pretty surely wicked himself.] 


For the last two vears I have been a careful reader 
of GLEANINGS. There is much in it ladmire and 
appreciate, and also a good deal that a “canny 
Scot” would hesitate to pronounce upon. Your 
Home Papers I am very much interested in, and 
from many parts of them | can not but say that I 
derive profit as well as pleasure; and although there 
are many statements in them which a reticent dis- 
position would shrink from making, still, having 
made them, their very declaration bars the way to 
returning, knowing that a previous weakness 
(wickedness if you will) will be watched for with a 
keen eye by a spiritual enemy. Your readiness as a 
writer, I admire, and the tact with which you tone 
down strife is exemplary, and what I should wish to 
imitate. And I often think it is impossible for you, 
with your multifarious labors, to give the requisite 
thought to every subject requiring your attention, 
and much must be decided by you without premedi- 


on. K. EDWARD, 
Montrose, Scotland, Dec. 5, 1881. 











I thank you forthe Home department of GLEAX- 
INGS (Feb. No. especially). You touched upon the 


ways know of; but it nevertheless blights the little 
good we might do in more ways than one, sumetimes 
by causing us to hang our heads in contrition at the 
prayer-meeting, when we ought to be testifying to 
the goodness of God. Satan knows our weak points; 
he knows how to help us hide our lights under a 
bushel, You are not the only one who speaks and 
acts unedvisedly sometimes. I thought of things in 


looked up aftera while, to see him brush away a 
tear. 


Ob the good we all might do, 
While the days are going by! 
But the seeds of good we sow, 
Both in shade and shine shall grow, 
While the days are going by. 
SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Il., Feb. 28, 1882. 


OUR HOMES. 

I had thought that I would not have my son sub- 
scribe fur GLEANINGS this year, but your Home 
Papers have been of so much benefit to me, I do not 
think I would be doing right tonot renew. Actually, 
if I were one of those very few who havea dislike to 
every thing you publish not tending toward bee 


| 
| eniture, | certainly would not let any one know I 


did not have that so much-desired ** love at home, 


| by requesting the discontinuance of your Home 


talks. Those who do not like the tone of Our Homes, 
surely must be of a sour, fretful, fault- finding 
nature — the very ones, of all others, who snould be 
benefited. A man may not be a Christian — reject 


| every good, holy thought — but how necessary, how 
| much more pleasant it is to cherish love at home! 
| Therefore go on in your good work. You may not 


succeed in making all your subscribers Christians; 


| but honesty and morality will be imparted and in- 


culeated, and love for the dear ones at bome cher- 
ished. I know Lam a better man from reading your 
home talks, and [ pray God to continue this growth 
in grace until lam a perfect man. 

Snyder, Ark., Feb , 1882. R. A. BETHUNE. 





CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn., issue a 20-page price 
list of apiarian goods. It is rather strange that a catalogue so 
nicely printed as this is, and from such enterprising men, should 
contain bad spelling and typographical errors. It is surpassed 
in this respect, however, by one from friend Colvin, Dalton, Pa. , 
dealer in hives, bees, ete. 

From W. J. Pettitt, Dover, England, we have re- 
ceived a 16-page list of hives as made and used in that city. It 
is almost bewildering to see the complications of the English 
hive and bee-house. They remind one of the latest oo 
burglar-proof bank-safes of this country — that is, in the pic- 
ture. One bee-house, 6x2 tt, 2 inches, and 6 ft under roof, iron 
top, is priced at over $70.00. Mr, Pettitt’s bees get their honey 
from the high and inaccessible rocks of Dover cliffs. He has 
about 60 hives. Mr. P. is doing a noble work in developing the 


credit on his endeavors. 

Before us is‘* Gray's How Plants Behave, How they 
Move, Climb, Employ Insects to Work for them.’’ It isa beauti- 
ful book, finely illustrated, and the pictures of the blossoms 
of the Simpson honey-plant (figwort) are so real as to make one 


| almost smile. Although the book does not contain a great 


amount of matter for the money, it is an excellent one for be- 
ginners in botany, or those interested in the matter of pollen 
and honey, and their relation to botany. We can furnish it for 
50 cents, or 55 by mail. 

A very neat circular on smokers and honey-knives 
comes from our enterprising friends Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. 

J. R. Landes, Albion, Ohio, sends us a nice 4-page 
price list of poultry and apiarian supplies. 

C. H. Lake, Baltimore, Md., has just sent us a 60- 
age catalogue of apiarian supplies, and an illustrated list of 
honey-plants, such as pope, rape, Alsike clover, melilot, and 

many others. The whole work is full of cuts, and forms a valu- 
able addition to our stock of price lists. 

From John H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.,a 
descriptive list of garden, field, and flower seeds, bulbs, tubers, 
etc., besides bees and Simplicity hives. 

Friend Duff's circular, mentioned last month, was 
nag with a rubber stamp, and not with the cheirograph. We 

ave just received from him his business card. printed on a pos- 
tal, with one of these stamps, violet ink. The impression is 
nearly, if not quite, as good as_type — being, in fact, as much 
like it as an electrotype plate. He also sends other specimens. 

Friend Muth’s little book, containing some very 
practical hints, from a practical bee and honey man, is before 
us. Such a little book,from one old in experience, is almost 
like a visit from him. 


H. M. Morris, Rantoul, Jil., sends a postal circular 


of honey-plants and trees, raspberries, etc. 
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A 28-poge price list of Italian, Cyprian, Holy-Land, | 
and Albino bees, from E. A. Thomas & Co., Coleraine, Mass., ts 
before us. 

Cc. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md., issues an S-page 
price list of the standard varieties of bees. 

J. M. Brooks & Bros., Columbus, Ind., send us a 2- | 
leaf price list of queens, colonies, bee supplies, etc. 

J. W. Calder, Williamstown, Ont., sends out a 4- | 
page list of apiarian supplies, ete. 

We might almost say the neatest circular of the | 
season, ty pographically . is one from J. P.& 8. C. Watts, Lum- 
ber City, Pa. We copy from page 8 as follows: ** Although the 
practice of packing bees in chaff, straw, and other material, is 
very old, and even ars ago hives were made with double 
walls, or at leasta ial provision for a surrounding lining of 
some protective material, yet it is but comparatively recently 
that the subject in all its bearings has been brought to the no- 
tice of the bee-keeping public. For the accomplishment of this 
end we are indebted to, perhaps more than any other, A. 1. Root, 
editor of GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. About the year 1878 he 
contrived and put into thorough test the now famous Chaff 
hive. Since thenit has heen subjected to the most rigid trial 
and most scrutinizing examination; and so well has it passed its | 
probationary term that it is to-day substantially unchanged 
from what it was when first introduced, while its popularity is 
so great, and its advantages so important, as to indicate almost 
a revolution fy bee culture.’’ 

From our own press we note a 4-page list of queens 
and bees, foundation, and machinery to make it, from Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

We have also just printed for G. F. Williams, New 
Philadelphia, O., a l-page list of bees, queens, hives, etc. 














— 


Honey Colunn. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names or 
all those having honey to sell. ae well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- | 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your | 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
= can look afterit, itis often.a very good way. By al! means, | 
evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey | 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for | 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same | 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 

New YorkK.—Honey.— In reply to your postal of | 
the 20th inst., permit us to say we have had a good | 
demand for comb honey througbout the season; | 
prices for fancy white, such as is well graded, are | 
keeping well up. The demand fer dark honey bas | 
not been so good, therefore there is a decline in pric- | 
es. We have received, this season. from New York 
State, 8876 crates comb honey, or 221,900 Ibs. net; out | 
of this we have but 425 crates. The season being a 
very good one in every respect, we are informed 
that a full crop of honey is anticipated through Cal- 
ifornia; but as similar reports were entertained a 
year ago, they may again prove to be unwarranted. 
Our market on honey and wax is as follows: best 
white, in 2-lb. sections, in neat and attractive style, 
18@20c.; fair grades of white, 2-lb. sections, 1L5@l1ic.; 
mixed and dark, 2-]b. sections, 11@1I8ec. Large boxes, 
2c. per ib. less than above prices. Best.white clover 
extracted, l0@l1l1c.; off grades of clover, 8@9ec.; dark, | 
i@sc. Beeswar, prime quality, suitable for comb 
fdn., and guaranteed pure, 25@26c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, March 23, 1882. 








CricaGo.—Honey.—In answer to your postal in re- | 
gard to honey and wax market in this city, I would | 
say that my last quotations remain unchanged, and | 
sales slow, owing to the season being well advanced | 
—except choice white comb honey, which sometimes 
commands 25c., as it is scarce. <A. H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, March 21, 1882. 


CINCINNATI.-—Honey.—The demand for comb honey 
is slow, and prices nominal at 16@20c on arrival. A 
fair demand for extracted honey, for jobbing; prices 
for 1-lb. jars clover honey, are, per gross, $25.00; for 
Ib. do., $42.00. A new life got into the demand for | 
manufacturing purposes, and our sales were very 
good for the lastfew weeks. We pay 8@l1Uc on ar- 
rival. CHAS. F, MUTE. 

Cincinnati, March 20, 1882. 


| small and Ile for large pkgs. 


| 13 | Note Paper, package of 4 ream 


| ing many kinds of seeds. 





Detrort. — Honey. — The demand for honey is 
steady, though light, and the murket is rather dull. 
A good article brings from 16 tol8c. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, March 24, 1882. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There has been a little In]! 


| inthe honey market the past two weeks, but prices 


remain unchanged. Best white, 1 and 2 lb. sections, 
20 to 22e; buckwheat, no sales. Extracted, 12¢ tor 
Beeswax, 25 to 30c. 


Cleveland, March 21, 1882. A.C. KENDEL, 


Recent Additions to the 
COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


Postage. } [Pr. of 10, of 100 
2| File, 3-cornered, 4 inches long, good.. | 28) 2 75 


1 believe this is the first file ever offered for so 
lowasum,. They arelittie beauties, and very handy 
oftentimes. 

2 | Table-spoons, tinned, and well made. | 25 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 

2 | Pumpkin seeds, choice, per % pint .... | 30) 2 50 
4; Balis, O. K for schoolboys............ «| 4744 50 
4 | Dyes, all colors, with directions for use| 45] 4 00 
4 | Hand-mirrors, a wonder for 5 cents... | 47 | 4 50 
| Oval glass Dish, 7 in., beautiful pattern | 49 | 4 su 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


Powder Gun, insect-destroyer 90 | 8 50 
Sturch-kettles, a handy implement.... | 95 | 9 0 
Boys’ or girls’ Knife, white handle, 2 
ND ass 5 xis keels dws abecs aaa oa 4 BO18 80 
Well made; a wonder for a dime. 
| 8518 00 
| #5 | 9 U0 








[2 25 


2] 
9 | 
=| 


| Oval Dish, 9 in., glass, elegant.. 
| Oval Dish, 7 in., glass, with cover 
16 | School slates 8x1014, with an ingenious 
pencil ease concealed in the frame and 
« sheet of drawing lessons accomp’png | 90! 8 50 
2 | Serew Driver, to put in a brace, a fine- 
ly finished tool ... | 8/8 00 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 

| 1 35] 12 00 
14 00 
11 00 


screw, 


3 | Clock oil,an excellent article........ }1 45 
2 | Countersink and Gimlet ..... rhe 


To put ina brace. This handy little tool bores for the 


| and countersinks for the head, at one operation. 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


7 | Cullender, full size, three for 50c .... | 1 65 | 15 00 
18 | Note Paper, pkg. of 4 ream; good.. ! 1 75 | 16 U0 
3!“ The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life,’ a book of 185 pages | 2 25 | 20 00 
Worth its weight in gold. The same HANPSOMKLY bound in 
cloth (gilt edged), three times above prices. 


FOR £2.50. 
An extra Cottage striking Clock. A nice good one 
in mahogany and rosewood case. 


FOR $3.00. 


A nickel Clock, similar to Fairy Queen, called the 
* Boom.” It strikes the hours on a veautiful silver- 
toned bell. With a calendar attachment, $8.50. Post- 
age on Boom, 35 cents extra. 


FOR $6.00. 


BOY’S PRINTING-OFFICE. ’ 
This consists of a self-inking press, furniture, ink, 
font of type, leads, can of lye, etc., and printed in- 


structions. 
FOR $20.00. 


Hoosier Corn-drill. Plants corn and fertilizers 
withit. A most useful machine for planting or sow- 
Requires but one horse. 

A. I. ROoT, i EDINA, OHIO. 

WE havestill left about a dozen of the old pattern 
Waterbury watches, ail carried and regulated,which 
we will mail for only $2.50 each, to close them out, 


So large a trade has sprung upon the “ Christian's 
Secret of a Happy Life,”’ that we are now enabled 
to furnish the book at 25 cents, and cheaper in lots 
of 10. See above. 





The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso. will be 
held in Cortland, N. Y., May 9, 1882. ; 

The Central Mich. B. K. Asso, meet in the capitol 
building, Lansing, Apr. 20, 1882, 

The Northern Ohio B. K. Asso, will be held in Nor- 
walk, Q., Saturday, Apr. 15, 1882. 
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NOTES FROM THE " BANNER APIARY. THE CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 
cg A few weeks ago I received a postal that read 
NO. 29. something as follows:— 


. ’ Friend H.: -Tf yon willcome down to my place,! will take 
LET US PRACTICE WHAT WE PREACH. care of you,and take youtothe convention that will be held 


April lith, at Detroit. M. H. HUNT, 
BOUT the first of March we had several warm Be!! Branch, WayneCo., Mich. 

A days, and the bees flew merrily. I presume I have decided to accept this very kind invitation. 

2 many of you know what sweet :nusic the bees IT shall write no essay, and shall deliver no address, 
make upon these early spring flights. How I was | but shall go with my heart full of love for my broth- 
tempted to open one of the clamps and let the bees ©" bee-keepers, and my head full of— curiosity and 
fly; that is,if they were capable of flight! I pre- inquisitiveness. I hope to meet a number of bee- 
sume I should have dug out some of the buriedbees; keepers, and to have a good visit — just about such 
but I had just written an article for the Country ® time as folks have at a family reunion. 
Gentleman, advising bee-keepers not to be deceived EXTRA-PURE QUEENS VS. BEES FOR HONEY. 
by these chance spring days, but to keep their bees Tnotil friend Doolittle has finished his “ say” about 
in winter quarters (unless it was to carry them out | those extra-pure queens, I shall make no reply, un- 
for a flight, if they became uneasy) until warm | lessit is to say, that I felt like grasping his hand and 
weather had really come to stsy. I believe in ‘saying “amen” whenlI read the following: “If 
practicing what IU preach, and the advice that I had bees showing the three distinct golden bands are the 
given others kept ringing in my ears until I decided bees producing the best results in honey, let us 
not to open a clamp until at least April Ist. breed in that direction; if those showing but slight 

DID THEY WANT WATER? | traces of yellow on the three bands (or dark Ital- 

ians, if you please to call them so) are the ones 
the cellar without a flight since the middle of Nov., Which produce the most surplus, let us breed in that 
became uneasy; and as I could not carry it out | direction, keeping an eye to the best at all times.” 


without disturbing the other long-confined colony, | MAKING A FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAW. 

I carried them both out. This colony that became Last fall I traded my foot-power saw for eight col- 
uneasy was one that had nothing but pure sugar onies of bees; they have, so far, wintered all right ; 
stores; can it be thatthe sugar syrup did not fur- and Iam now very pleasantly engaged in making 
nish them enough water, and it was for this that another saw, upon asomewhat different style from 
they were begging? The colony that had natural my oldone. I shall use eight-inch saws, and when 
stores, and had remained in the cellar the same it is finished I will tell howit is made, and how it 
length of time, was very quiet, and it was some little | suits me. 

time before the bees roused up enough to fly; but | ATTENDING FAIRS; HINTS WANTED. 

after they once made a start, they flew lively. | Two years ago, after making an apiarian exhibit 


One of the two colonies that have been confinedin 
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at our county fair, I felt somewhat disgusted with 
exhibits and fairs; but the rather liberal premiums 
offered by our State Agricultural Society have in- 
duced me to think quite favorably of making an ex- 
hibit at our State Fair next fall. And now I should 
be pleased to receive hints from every one who has 
made an apiarian exhibit at a fair. Friend Root, I 
shall want a set of those glass jars, or bell-glasses. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


rr 690 i 





FROM A CELLAR FRIEND. 





A WORD IN FAVOR OF CHAFF HIVES, 
HAVE allalong been advocating cellar winter- 

i ing, nor do I wish to change now. Cellar win- 
tering has thus far undoubtedly been the most 
successful method practiced, taking mild and severe 
winters together. But there are disadvantages con- 
nected with it that challenge ourattention. How to 
winter well in the fullest sense of the word, is a 
problem that has by no means been satisfactorily 
solved. Though my sucvess has given me much 
confidence, and leads me occasionally to boast that 
wintering has no dread for me, still lam not by any 
means satisfled. True, Iam not afraid of losing a 
large number of colonies by cellar wintering during 
any winter; but that does not change the fact, that 
afair proportion of my colonies is greatly reduced 
in bees every spring. ‘** All is not gold that glitters,” 
with me as well as with every one else. Uniformly 
successful, a8 most men would call it, am myseif 
far from satisfied. I want my bees strong at all 
times of the season; and before I quit the business, 
I have faith that I shall succeed. I do not expect to 
lose many this winter, and, from present appear- 
ances, my loss up to May Ist will presumably not ex- 
ceed 4to5 per cent, if that many. But I knowthat, 
as every year, there will be a great many so re- 
duced that they will not be strong enough to work 
for surplus till half the honey season is over. Itisa 
loss of one-half the profits of the business, and must 
be remedied. Experiments and observations have 
convinced me that chaff hives and cellars must com- 
bine, in a climate like this, to give full success. 
There is no use denying the fact, that single-walled 
hives won’t do for our falls and springs, however 
satisfactory in summer, or in the cellar. Bees quit 
breeding too early, and resume too late. With me, 
bees ought every year to breed one month later 
than they do, and you can not get them to doit in 
thin unprotected hives. And they should breed 
earlier in the spring, uninterrupted by sudden cold 
snaps. On the other hand, we can not as yet claim, 
with any degree of certainty, that we have a safe 
outdoor protection for the winter. The ordinary 
chaff hive is insufficient during protracted cold 
weather. Again, wedo not want to carry a great 
number of chaff hives into a cellar, and take them 
out again every fine day. Many good days would be 
missed, to say nothing of the labor involved. The 
only way to solve the problem to the satisfaction of 
any reasonable man, is to discover a plan that 00m- 
bines the advantages of both cellar and outdoor win- 
tering. Bees must have access to the open air every 
fine day, and have at all times a moderate, uniform 
temperature inthe hive. How can we do it? Iam 
free to confess, I don’t know; but, like the rest of 
mankind, I have more ideas than actual practice or 








experience. lam now getting up a hive with a5- 
inch space, filled with chaff and the like, on all sides. 
If that is insufficient, I'jl try 10 or l5inches. I have 
tried putting horse manure, known for its heating 
qualities, all around a hive this winter, and that is 
the strongest colony Ihave. But thisis an easy one, 
and the next winter it may not be successful. Mois- 
ture absorbents over the top may not prove sufh- 
cient, anda circulation of air may be found neces- 
sary. Why not provide absorbents and ventilators, 
and inclose our hives with horse manure well mixed 
with hay? The entrance can be open at all times, 
and the inside of the hives ought certainly to be 
warm enough. There is no way,!l am convinced, 
that will insure us against all loss, or even partial 
loss, at all times; but, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, cellar wintering is by no means the acme 
of perfection, and some plan of outdoor wintering 
will, sooner or later, eclipse it. It is time that we 
bend every nerve to the task that includes every ele- 
ment of success in our profession — that of discover- 
ing how to ‘keep your colonies strong.” If it takes a 
ten-dollar hive, feeding, chaff, ventilators, horse 
manure, or a brick wall, we'll have to get it, sooner 
or later; for I am certain that only those that can 
‘* keep their colonies strong "’ will make any money 
out of the business after a few years. 
Jefferson, Wis., March 17, 1882. GEO. GRIMM. 


Now, friend Grimm, I am most agreeably 
surprised by the above; for the fact that 
you so strongly indorsed cellar wintering, 
and condemned chaff, has troubled me and 
stumbled me not a little. Almost on your 
account alone I was very near deciding to 
build a nice large bee-cellar; and it is be- 
cause bees suffer in the spring months so 
much for lack of protection, that I have 
laid so much stress on chaff hives. For 
years I have gone over all you mention, over 
and over again, and many times have | 
thought we had at last obtained the long- 
sought desideratum. If you do not, others 
will recollect my horse-manure experiments, 
and the many plans of house apiaries after- 
ward. I agree with you, that it is powerful 
colonies we need in April, for the great re- 
sults that we might make. It may have 
been Doolittle who said,if our colonies were 
as strong during fruit-blossoms as at bass- 
wood time, they might, for aught we know. 
get nearly as much honey from the fruit- 
bloom. How sball we get them as strong in 
May as they are in July? It can be done 
with a greenhouse, but it would be rather 
expensive. I have often longed for an open 
cave,in the side of a dry bank,such as friend 
Boomhower describes in this number; and 
if I knew just how to keep it from being 
damp in cold weather, and have it warm up 
as soon as the outdoor air does in warm 
weather, I verily believe I should start to do 
itat once. Who among the friends has an 
open cave on his premises, where water will 
not freeze, and where bees could fly out at 
Sanaa when it is warm enough? Friend 
trimm, when you solve the problem I will 
come and see you; and when I solve it, you 
must come and see me. I presume neither 
of us run any great risk on such a bargaili. 
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SOME POETRY AND—PROSE. 


FROM THE LONE-STAR APIARY. 


Buckwheat cake! ‘tis of thee, 

And the little honey -bee, 
That L would sing: 

Thou that with pork art fried, 

Then buttered on one side, 

With horsemint honey thick applied, 
Thou luscious thing! 


oy TOP, Amos! wait until “Eliza” or “Lou” brings | 


wS) those delicious cakes smoking hot from the 

atove over yonder in the corner of the lunch- 
room, before you wailop them all overin honey; or 
perhaps you prefer the Early-Amber sorghum ‘lasses 
or Buffalo grape-sugar syrup. Well, f declare it is 
too bad; we bee-folks down here never quarrel over 
our svgar-barrel, for we get the pure article right 
from the mills; but if you could step into my gar- 
den and see my 100 pear-trees in bloom, and bees by 
the hive full swarming over them, loading them- 
selves with the sweet nectar, you would be con- 
strained to exclaim, What a lovely country! The 
whole earth is one vast sea of bloom, and the bees 
are making good time of the opportunity. 


CYPRIANS, THE LONG-SOUGHT APIS AMERICANA, 


There under that ornamental peach-tree is the | 


| get them to build cells over worker larvx7. Ihad a 
nucleus last year in the same fix, and I gave them a 
cell, and they raised a good queen. Again, I have 
found fertile workers, and seen them laying (drone- 
layers) in a hive that had a good fertile queen, and 
I believe itis a common thing for these drone-laying 

| workers to be in hives where there are good fertile 

| queens. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, March, 1882. 

Friend C., it isn’t Eliza, or Lou either, 
who makes the hot cakes to go with the ma- 
ple molasses; in fact, 1am afraid they have 
almost forgotten how. Neither 1s there any 
*“corner”’ to the lunch-room (especially at 
12 o'clock at noon), for it is but a corner it- 
self. Wehave been considering the matter 
of a combined dining and reading room, and, 
| in fact, we have, at our noon service, asked 
| God to help us in bringing it about.—I can 
| pretty nearly agree with you in regard to 
| fertile workers, only I should say it was your 
‘lauded Cyprians that had brought in the 
| fashion of a laying worker in the hive with 
|a laying queen. I never heard of it when 
| we had only Italians. 
rr oe Se 





tbree-frame nucleus that passed through the win- | 


ter of 1880-’81 safe and sound, whose queen was 


raised in November, and mated the 6th of Decem- | 


ber, now 16 months old. Raise the top and peep in, 
and you will find § full frames of brood, and two 


others with eggs inthem. I have taken two frames | 


from them, and they have replaced them in the last 
few days, and have eggs in them. I have gone 
through‘ali the colonies, and I find the Cyprians are 
ahead. If you remember, I got a Cyprian queen 
from youin August, 1880, and this is her daughter. 
Last spring I divided the old Cyprian colony, and 
again and again, mking four colonies; four frames 
melted down in July, and in September I took out 
four frames for queen-rearing, and I now have 
these hives all full. I got 121 1bs. of honey from the 


old colony, and lost about 30 Ibs. by melting down. | 


I tind them better workers than the Italians, but not 
so gentle, for they are rather nervous while being 
handled, but not more so than hybrids or blacks. I 
do not want a better bee. But there is one trait 
about them that I can not appreciate: the young 
lady bees delight in a little flirtation with the gentle- 
man bees before they settle down to a married life. 
FERTILE WORKERS, SO CALLED. 

The bee-books tell us something about fertile 

workers (so-called) being such a pest; and it is pure 


laziness in the apiarian to have them in his hives, | 


and that it is useless to try to introduce a queen or 
queen-cell where one is. This has not been my ex- 
perience, for they have given me no trouble whuat- 
ever. Thave seen several times last year a fertile 
worker (?) laying eggs and a virgin queen a few days 
old crawling about on the same comb. I watched 
one of these hives closely for 19 days, and this same 
diminutive drone-layer kept sticking eggs here and 
there until the queen began laying, and perhaps 
longer. I have often introduced queen-cells where 
1 knew fertile workers (so called) were, and never 
had one destroyed. I had two hives last week with 
fertile workers, and they have raised them a queen 
now in a capped-over cell, from eggs given them. 
One. of these hives had several queen-cups started 
with six to teneggs in each, with cells built out and 
capped over drone larve, and I had no trouble to 


SEVERAL ITEMS FROM FRIEND C. C. 
MILLER. 


BARE-HEADED BEES, 


LL old bee-keepers have probably had frequent 
cases of young bees, nearly ready to hatch, 
remaining uncapped. It has been said that 

| it was all right; that they hatched out as well as 

any. It may be all right, but I am getting suspi- 
cious. I can remember more than one instance 
where the colony was poor, either at the time or 

shortly after, apparently from no other reason but a 

poor queen, and no amount of fussing could bring 

them up to strong working order. I may have had 
good colonies acting in the same way, as my atten- 
tion hus only lately been directed to the matter; but 
| I am inclined to the opinion, that when tke heads of 
the young bees are bare it isa sign the head of the 
| queen should come off. Will others report if they 
| have known any case similar, in which the colony 
| continued afterward a strong working colony? 

SIZE OF STARTERS. 

For the purpose of shipping, it may be wellenough 
to have small starters: but for home use I can not 
be satisfied with any thing but a full section of fdn. 
For the 444x4% sections I prefer starters 34x53 
inches; and as there is a standard size of sheets for 
Langstroth brood-frames, so I think there should be 
a standard size of sheets that will cut into starters 
344x343, if the majority should agree upon this as the 
best size. If I am not much mistaken, a section full 
of foundation will be finished sooner than one part 
full, and thus more honey be obtained when the 
flush comes. 


| ie \ 
| jea®’ 

1 JAX 
| nd Sel 
| 





FASTENING STARTERS. 

T have had some trouble with foundation dropping 
out of sections just at the most annoying time when 
honey is coming in with a rush, and every minute 
counts; and I suppose others who use full-size 
starters are not entirely free from this trouble. 
Where they have been fastened with Parker’s fdn. 
fastener, I have found it to occur either where the 
starter was put in toocold or where too big a “*bite’’ 
was taken by the fastener. I have been putting in 
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, : | 
several thousand startersin sections with my own | 


hands, and apprehend less difficulty the coming 
season. I formerly supposed that I could not well 
putinstarters in cold weather; but I now prefer 
winter. Perhaps I had better tell you just how I do 
it. Idothe workin the kitchen. 


bourd nearest me, the length of the fastener run- 
ning purallel with the board, and the handle at the 
right side. 


the table. 
say, 5 starters, 
hot flat-iron,such as the women-folks use for iron- 
ing, while 2nother iron stands on the stove ready to 
replace this one when it gets cold. Seated on a seat 
6 inches higber than an ordinary chair (I put a chair 
on a hive cover), lam ready for work. The edge of 
the starter next the tlat-iron is heated so that itis 
quite soft; 
starters are actually melted. This 
one, of course, to be mashed down 
and the object isto get as smalla 
ble, only so thata little of the wax is actually 
mashed the whole width of the starter. The ordi- 
nary direction is to put the foundation under ', 
inch, which I think quite too much. Instead of 
“turning the piece of foundation up against the end 
of the lever,” as usually directed, | leave it lying 
flat till I pick up the section; and on turning the 


Just beyond the fastener I put a pile of, 


soft edge is the 
by the fastener, 
**bite’’ as possi- 


section right side np, the foundation will, by its own | 
weight, be found bhunging right every time without | 


any attention. 
VENTILATION. 

The opinion seems to be rapidly gaining ground, 
that for cellar wintering one very important point 
isto have the cellar well ventilated. A few years 
ago I was in the habit of putting a fire in the cellar 
when the bees became uneasy, 
sion that they were too cold. A. fire kindledin the 


evening would raise the thermometer a little, andin | 


the morning I would find the bees perfectly quiet, 
the previous moruing. 


the intlow of fresh air, more than any thing else, 
cuieted the bees. Latterly I have left the window 
at one side of the cellar, and the door at the other 
side, open a great many nights, especially toward 
spring. On first opening the cellar at night, if it is 
pretty warm the bees make a good deal of noise; 
but by morning all is quiet, and often the bright 
rays of the sun shine directly on the hives through 
the window, without disturbing them. ‘To-day, 
March 13, the door and wiudow have been open ull 
day, till the present time, after one o'clock. 

Since writing the last sentence I have gone down 
and closed the door, leaving the window open. 
Fearcely a bee was stirring, although the sun has 
been shining brightly all day. When JI opened the 
door this morning, the temperature in the cellar 
was 44°; outside, 16°. Now it is 43° in the cellar, and 
44° outside. If there had been any wind, the cellar 
would have changed more. This matter of ventila- 
tion needs a great deal of ventilation, for very few 
understand the importance of it, either for their 
bees or themselves. A yearago I was in a manu- 
facturing establishment whose proprietor takes a 
deep interest in the welfare of his employes. In his 
oflice he and his clerks were suffering for want of 


The fastener is | 
screwed tight to a board which is clamped tight toa 
table, the fastener being close to the edge of the | 


_ for use, and ship them thus? 


J care little how soft, so that none of the | 


| solved ; 
' ter Axtell gives us some strong facts, in the 


/great part of our aches 





that cheapest of all luxuries, good fresh air; and on 
his attention being called to it, a reform was inaug- 
urated, or at least meditated; butif I am a good 


| guesser, I'll venture the assertion that to-day they 


are breathing airin which a hog would pine and a 
sheep would die. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill., March 13, 1882. 


It has been my impression, that all bees 


‘let their children go ** bare-headed ” in the 


tn aahiess maa pee hot months of the year, 
¢ table without the board would be as | si4]] be very glad to be corrected, if I am 
well, or better, only I don’t want to drive screws in|. 
| wrong. 

(ting? spt) yor . . € ra). 

qutiat the buts 0f:the pile cians «| — sections are most opportune and val 
| uable. 


friend M.; but | 


Your suggestions in regard to put- 


I know sheets filling the section are 
much better, for I proved it in the house 
apiary years ago, to my full satisfaction ; but 
how is it possible for us to rig hives ready 
The only way 
we can do it is to fasten the fdn. in the sec- 
tion clear around; and even then, I am 
afraid the severe handling the hives get will 
often break it out. This may not, however, 
prove to be the case. You see, we can not 
wire the sheets for comb honey.—In regard 
to the ventilation, in part of your letter, 
friend M., you are all right, unless it be in 
presuming no attention has been paid to 


_ your instructions given at that noon session. 
|The problem of getting ventilation in o«wr 


and not give the clerks dangerous 
is one that has not yet been fully 
but I think we are getting on. Sis- 


office, 
colds, 


Ladies’ Department, in regard to the im- 
portance of ventilating cellars; and I hope a 
good many who don’t keep their bees in cel- 


| lars will make a stir as soon as this number 
under the impres- | 


is out. My wife is often troubled with sleep- 
lessness. A few months ago she made the 
astounding discovery, that she always went 


é | to sleep without trouble, when a window 
but, tomy surprise, the thermometer just as low as | 


Isuspect that the ventila- | 
tion of the cellar was hastened by the fire, and that | 


was up on each sidé of the room, so thata 
draft of air could pass right through. Many 
a night has she declared some one must have 
put one of those windows down, for sleep 
wouldn’t come. She was always right. uA 
badly ventilated church will give her a nerv- 
ous twitching in the hands and feet; but 
with plenty of fresh air, it is gone at once. 
Do not these facts, coupled w ith those given 
by Mrs. Axtell, indicate clearly the seat of a 
and pains, and — 
deaths? 
— El oO 


DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 


NO. 2 


) EFORE proceeding, I wish to say that it would 
seem, by friend Root’s remarks at the close of 
my last article, that he thinks I am writing 


ie, 


“to criticise the brotherhood,” while such is not the 


case. It was with reluctance that I said a word on 
the subject of ‘* Extra-pure Queens,” and my first 
thought, after reading friend Hutchinson’s article, 
p. 424, GLEANINGS, 1881,where he asked the questions 
(M. B. Warner started the thing in motion) about 
extra-pure queens, was not to reply to it, or even 
notice the matter, as 1 knew I should be considered 
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a heretic by the bee-keeping fraternity if I gave my 
opinion in the matter. After a little consideration, 


| thought it would be cowardly not to stand up for | 
what I believed to be the truth in the matter, and so | 
Ihave answered the many questions propounded by | 
I am well aware | 
that many willsay that the statements about extra- | 
pure queens are no credit to me,or of benefit to | 
queen-breeders; nevertheless, if I say any thing on | 


friend H., to the bestof my ability. 


uny subject, I must say what I believe to be the 
truth about it, whether it is or is not a credit to me. 
WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE EXTRA QUEENS. 
Now, to further questions: 
inas for 1881, friend H. wants to know what I did 


with the 67 extra queens I told of rearing more than | 
were accounted for by sales, etc., and says, * No, it | 


can’t be possible that Doolittle has been guilty of 
selling dollar queens.”’ 


dollar, saying he could not afford to pay more for 
one, aS be was short of this world’s goods. 


placed at half price. 


theirown. After I had filled all the orders I had 


booked, I sent each of these a queen as a present. 


Then I exchanged queens with three different pir- 
ties, and one of them died within a week after she 


replace her. This brings it down to 56, while six of 
these were given to neighbors. 
were considered as not coming up to my standard of 
queens, 8o their heads were pinched off. Friend FL., 
if your inquisitive nature is not entirely satisfied, 
just let yourself rest for a little while till I get breath 
again. 
ABOUT THOSE TWO EXTRA-PURE QUEENS. 

Jerome Wiltse seems to be 

doctrine,” and thinks Doolittle not explicit enough, 


and says I mention no owner, and give no character- | 
The queen from which * there | 
were hundreds of queens raised during three years, | 


istics of the bees. 


none of which ever produced aught but three-banded 
bees,’ was purchased of H. A. King, of Nevada, O., 
and owned by a neighbor bee-keeper. 


queens and | taking them around with me, and sell- 
ing them, which was accepted. Thus we worked for 
three years, he raising all the queens from this same 
mother, As nothing but bands was guaranteed, of 
course we did not stop to test them, and all were sold 
for pure Italians. The queen which produced the 
6) queens which produced all three-banded bees was 
purchased by myself of A. I. Rootin 1873. Friend 
Wiltse seems to get my quotation from page 132, 
Vol. I]. of GLEANINGS, mixed with the present time; 
while the “past season’’ refers to the time of the 
quotation, which was 1874. Now, as to the charac- 
teristies: The bees from all these queens were just 
as docile as any bees I ever handled, and all parties 
pronounced them pure Italians, some of whom con- 
sidered themselves experts. After a second cross, 
when more or less black bees were produced, then it 
was that the irascibility of the hybrid was mani- 


| had an Egyptian bee. 


On page 579, GLEAN- | 


Yes, Doolittle was guilty of | 
selling one of his best tested queens for $1.00 to a | 
gentleman who desired a good tested queen for a | 


So we | 
have 66 left. Well, three of our friends claimed a loss | 
of queens, by letting them lie around for a day or 
two carelessly, as it looked to me, and these I re- | 
Six of my friends wrote me | 
that they lost their queens in introducing, but made | 
no claims upon me, as they considered the loss all 


| the cells appeared to be empty. 


those two pieces of comb, and found that eggs had 
was introduced, so I had totake one of my ownto | 


The remaining 50 | 


| ible any more to the naked eye in some cells. 

others it was stil! visible, and in some it was very 
| plain indeed, showing even yet the shape of the 
| nymph. These latter were apparently the cells 
| most matured when they took the disease. The 
| smaller piece of comb showed this state of affairs 


‘astonished at the | 
| more recent date, and consequently the dead brood 


| best of us will be deceived. 
As Iwas then | 
young inthe business, and wished to.travel around | 
umong bee-keepers to learn what I could, he pro- | 
posed to take mein as a partner, he raising the | 





fested. The bees produced by the granddaughters 
of these two queens quoted above were the worst 
bees to handle of any l ever owned. As regards the 
sentence, ‘It is said that across of the black bee 
with the Egyptian will, in three generations, produce 
a bee which no one can tell from the best Italian,” I 
quoted from memory. It strikes me that Mr. Lang- 
stroth is the author of it; but I can not tell for cer- 
tain, and I have not the time at my disposal to hunt 
itup. I have never tested the matter, for I never 
Now, gentlemen, I have given 
you the facts in the case, and leave the matter here, 
for I have no time for long arguments. In conclu- 
sion, I wish to say, that, from my practical experi- 
ence, I have been led to believe that the breeding of 
bees is not analogous to that of swine, sheep, etc., 
and thus a long-winded argument to that effect es- 
tablishes nothing. The facts as I have given them, 
and the corroboration of them by others, are 
stronger than theories, in my mind. 
Borodino, N. Y., March, 1882. G. M. DOOLITTLLE. 


iat i} <> _———————— — 
FOUL BROOD. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ITS TREATMENT AND CURE. 
\ FRIEND from Californiasent me two pieces of 
Je\\. .comb, requesting me to state whether they 
== were infected with foul brood or not. Most 
of the cells were capped, and, removing the capping, 
I examined closely 


developed into larvie in both of them. While the 
cells were capped, the larve died, dried up, and 
shriveled up into so small a mass that it was not vis- 
In 


more plainly than the large piece, because it was of 


was not dried up to quite the same extent. 

It is in this shape in which the insidious character 
of foul brood is most dangerous, The diseased larvae 
dries up in capped and uncapped cells, so that the 
But it is there; and 
just assureas youhang one of those combs ina 
healtby colony, and an egg is laidin one of those 
cells, that hive will be affected with foul brood just 
as soon as the egg developes into a larva, and soft- 
ensupthat mummy. If that infected cell would 
have been filled with honey, the infection of the col- 
ony would have been postponed only to the time 
when the bees would have made use of its honey, 
and fed it to larve. However,if you had takena 
little brush and washed out those cells with salicylic 
acid, as Mr. Hilbert does it, those mummies would 
have been made harmless. But that isa particular 
and a serious job, more especially in a country like 
ours, where time is money. I render, therefore, in- 
to wax all combs that have beenin an infected hive, 
and let the bees start out anewin a clean hive, on 
comb foundation, with a jarof honey with perfor- 
ated cover inserted above them, the honey prepared 
as given in my ‘Practical Hints,’ page 24—an 
ounce of the medicine to every quart of the food. 
Being out of combs and brood and stores, the bees 
partake of the food very readily (more especially be- 
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fore or after the honcy season); build out their fdn., 
fill the cells with eggs and stores from above them; 


and if the colony was a strong one, they will soon be | 
It appears | 
that their cating the medicated honey, and coming | 
in contact with it when storing it in their new cells, | 


in a prosperous condition once more. 


disinfects the bodies of the bees, and effects the 
cure. I have tried this so many times, and with 


such marked success, that I recommend the above | 


process as a sure cure of foul brood, 


When an apiary is infeeted, bees will pull out part- 


ly decayed larvae, and, dropping them anywhere, are 
always apt to reinfect thereby one or the other col- 
ony. Spores will be thrown out by the dead larvie 


on the ground; and if a bee happens to alight on it, | 
A board | 
or plank, over which the bees of an infected colony | 


she will take the disease home to her hive. 


run, will be infected with the spores of the disease 
hidden in cracks, and between fissures of the wood. 
As the bees dropped them when infected, so they 


are apt to take those spores home again on their | 


feet, and reinfect their hive. 

The greatest care, therefore, is necessary to disin- 
fect thoroughly every infected hive and all its sur- 
roundings. You will readily observe that you can 
never tell with certainty when you have seen the 
Jast of foul brood after it has once made its appcar- 
ance in your apiary, unless you discover it in its 
first stages, are well posted, and govern yourself ac- 
eordingly. Let us, therefore, be prompt when it 
turns up, and profit by the experience of others. 

Dr. Schoenfeld discovered, first, by microscopic ob- 
servations, the true nature of foul brood; that it is 
of vegetable growth (like mold), and will be de- 


stroyed by salicylic acid, which is comparatively | 


harmless to animal life, and even to the life of the 
larva of a bee. 
with alcohol; and in order to keep it soluble, ap- 
plies it lukewarm. The honor of having cured the 
first hive of bees of foul brood is due to Mr. Emil 
Hilbert,one of our most enthusiastic German bee- 
keepers, whose skillful management and persever- 


ance I have admired in more instanees than the cure | 


of foul brood. 
tions of the medicine, and the manner of its applica- 
tion. 


My apiary being infected at the time when Dr. | 


Scheenfeld and Mr. Hilbert made their discoveries, I 
read carefully every article as it appeared in our 


German bee journals, and I made use of their ex- | 


periments. Their experience as to the nature of 
foul brood is fully substantiated by my own experi- 


ence, and, after several years of hard labor, I have, | 
by the aid of my druggist, who ranks high asa chem- | 
ist, simplified Mr. Hilbert’s remedy by substituting 
By this means, salicylic acid is | 


borax for alcohol, 


not only kept soluble, but is also ready for use cold, | 
This is nota small advantage, as | 
those will find who test both methods as I have done. | 


as wellas warm. 


An overdose of salicylic acid and borax will! kill lar- 
view just as an overdose of salicylic acid and alcohol 
will, only it lakes less of the latter than of the for- 
mer to do the mischief. 


I inclose my little pamphlet, ‘‘ Practical Hints.” 


On page 24 you will find my treatise on foul brood, | 


which please make use of if you think proper. 
Other business is so pressing with me at this season 


of the year, that itis really a sacrifice for me to, 


write an article of this sort. CHAS. F, MUTH. 


Cincinnati, O., March 9, 1882. 


He keeps his salicylic acid dissolved | 


He gave us, also, the proper propor- | 


HOW SHALL WE PUT ON OUR SECTION 
BOXES? 

AND HOW SHALL WE HANDLE THEM FOR A LARGE 
YIELD? 


i\ FTER reading GLEANINGS from the first num- 


ber, 1 was led, in the spring of 1877, to adopt 
the standard Langstroth hive, with 7-inch cap 
| and portico, and the following method of producing 
comb honey, which I should like to present to the 
| readers of GLEANINGS, in competition with the 
| Deane and other systems, and would invite criti 
cism. 

The case which I use is similar to the one described 
on page 19, January price list, and which you scem 
to have given the “cold shoulder,’ as you do not 
now keep it instock. I use tin separators, and glass 
the sections. The case is rabbeted so as to let the 
top-bar of frame 1, inch below the top. The top-bar 
of frames issame width as bottom-bar, so as to ad- 
mit free passage of bees when two or more tiers ari 
_on. The whole is covered with a quilt. The bottom 

of frames is even with bottom of case, so there is 
| a Space between each tier of 144 inch, which is enough 

to prevent crushing the bees when ticringup. Isee 

you do not approve of such space. I think in prac- 

tice itis no detriment; and as bottom-bars are al- 
| ways covered with wax, it serves as a ladder for bees 

to climb to upper tier. With the Deane system of 
| tiering up, it seems that the wax on bottom-bar§ is 
so much in the way that one tier will not sit tightly 
above another, and the tops of under boxes will get 
soiled, besides crushing bees; and honey, sent to 
market as it comes from the hive, does not suit tho 
tastes of customers in this vicinity as wellas glassed 
| sections and prize crates, I think all will agree that 
my method has advantages over Simplicity in the 
| following particulars: First,in beginning of sea- 
| son, or when stock is not strong enough, I can put 
| on one tier of 27 boxes, and raise that up and put 
| underanempty one when needed, while with the 
| Simplicity, 56 have to be put on at once, and bees 
| Will nearly finish lower tier before going into upper, 
}ifatall And again, one frame of 5 boxes is more 
| rapidly handled than a frame of 8 In tiering up, | 
| havea ring to put on hive, same dimensions as cap 
and width of the case, one foreach case. I have had 
| 4 tiers on at once, and have taken 240 Jbs. of white 
| honey from one hive. 

I call the above my method, but do not claim it as 
my invention exclusively, as others may be using 
| the same thing; but after using it five seasons, and 
trying other methods, including prize rack, I have 
no desire to change. I should like to add, that | 
think, for all purposes, the L. hive, with portico and 
| 7-inch cap, has not been improved upon, 

LeRoy, N. Y., March 18, 1882. W. C. GILLette. 


At first sight, a little frame to hold one 
| tier of sections does seem to be very nice and 
convenient ; but we should bear in mind 
' that this frame occupies needless room riglit 
/over the brood-nest, and it also incurs 4 
|rather heavy and useless expense, over @ 
case such as we use. The ground has been 
well gone over in the past ten years, and 
-any who choose may figure out the extra 
expense of these small frames, for them- 
selves. Where you can put eight sections in 
| a frame, instead of three or four, the expense 
| is very much lessened, and we therefore use 
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our usual wide frames, where a whole upper 


| 


story is to be filled with sections. Of course, | 
it is better that a small colony be given the | 
case, instead of the whole ene story; and | 


«a very small colony may not 


ve able to take | 


even either one, but only a wide frame or) 


iwo at first, in the lower story. 


Will not. 


these three different methods suit the wants | 


of any stock, friend G.? 


We do not use| 


the glassed sections in our market, because | 
the people will never pay for them, but they | 


rather prefer to have the glass in the re- 
tail marketing case. 
three sections is easier (lighter) to handle 
than a case of eight, just as a very small 
frame is easier to handle than a Langstroth; 
but when the bee-keeper takes into consid- 
eration the greater number to handle, he 


inally decides o 2» large fre >, preferring | 
linally decides on the large frame » preferring | the first that bees would winter well if frequently 


the additional number because he gets along 
so much faster. 


flight. I think he made a mistake here. His neigh- 
bors’ bees, that were left as undisturbed as the 
tomb, shared the same fate, so there is no proof of 
his theory. 

A FEW FACTS. 

The first winter that I had bees, they were win- 
tered in a room upstairs. [ made daily visits to 
them; sometimes I would remain in the room for 
half an hour, turning up the hives and looking ut 
them, and counting the dead bees upon the bottom- 
boards; whenever we had any company or callers, 


| 
| they had to go up and see the bees. The last of 


It is true, a ease of | 


March we had some very warm days, and the room 
got very warm. The bees were carried from the 


| room upstairs, and placed in the cellar; when the 


We once used three-box | 


cases entirely, but I do not think I shall | 
ever Wish to go back to so many pieces | 


again. 


However, as we all have our peculiar | 


notions, | presume many will prefer to use | 
the small frames, or cases, holding only a | 


single short separator. 
Te pie 
HANDLING BEES, AND DISTURBING 
THESE IN WINTER. 


DOES IT HARM THEM? 


CHAPTER ITItf. 


bee journals and papers, the following words: 
“ “Keep your bees as quiet as possible while in 


(>) UITE often do I see, while looking through our 
vo 
Noy 


weather became settled later, they were placed out- 
doors, and all came out in fine condition, none the 
worse for their frequent handling. This was proof 


handled. The next winter I made a sort of an out- 
side cellar by digging into a dry bank, and setting 
into it a frame of joist, and then siding up with 
boards. One end was exposed to the weather, the 
other end and both sides being protected with dirt 
and stone. In this repository my becs were placed; 
and as I was then, as the neighbors termed it, ** bee 
crazy,’ Lof course made almost daily visits to the 


| bees, and I was not the only visitor they had, cither. 
| As this repository was on the edge of a large piece of 
| wood, it made a very convenient place for the little 
deer mice to collect; and collect they did, for sev- 
| eral nests were formed, and young mice were bred 
| in here. ITcould see as many as half a dozen run 


every way over the tops of the hives every time I 
opened the door. Toward spring I made up my 


' mind that | had not only wintered my bees well, but 


winter quarters; “‘never disturb your bees after | 
they are putinto the cellar;’’ “ perfect quietude is | 
the secret of successful wintering,’ and the like in | 
different forms. Now let me ask one question of | 


the writers of all these articles on quietude: Did you | ) 
| be allowed to run over the tops of the bives. Last 


ever lose any bees, or damage them any, by handling 
or disturbing them while in the cellar or in winter 
quarters? There is not the least doubt but that all 
buve wintered successfully who advocated quiet- 
ness and seclusion for their bees; but how do you 
know but that they would have wintered just as 
wellif they had been disturbed; oras friend Manum 
terms it, ** kicked about a little’’? 

Now, my friends, in writing this article I do not 


| 


} 
| 
| 


a good quantity of mice also; but I could not see 
that they did any harm. 

This puts me in mind of having read an article in 
a bee journal, where a man goes on to tell how quiet 
bees must be kept. He says, not even a mouse must 


winter, and the present one, my bees have had fer- 
quent handling. My bees at present are directly 
upon slats that are nailed to joists that are fastened 


| direct to the floor timbers. We live in the room 


| above, over the bees. Every jar can be felt to the 
| bottom row of bees. I have had bee-keepers go into 


my cellar, and, after fecling the jars that came in 


| contact with the bees, and then see for themselves 


mean you shali understand that I kick and knock | 
my bees about, and churn them up and down §0 as | 


to make every thing jingle. Oh, no! not by any 


means; but what I wish you to understand is, that it | 


does them no harm to extmine and look at them 
carefully every day; raise up and turn over the 
honey-boards, and, if necessary, carry them care- 
fully about the cellar a few times through the win- 


ter. A very intelligent bee-kceper of my acquain- | 
| The bees are yet quiet, and doing weil. From the 
| whole lot I do not think there is a pint of dead bees 


tance, last winter had occasion to move his bees 
from one side of his cellar to a more convenient lo- 
cation on the other. Well, as fate would have it, all 
died; and in telling me about it last summer, he 
stated that he had disturbed his beesin moving 
them from one side of his cellar to the other, which 
caused them to fill themselves with honey; and there 
heing no warm days after, that would allow of bees 
tuking a purifying flight, of course they died —he 
meaning to be understood that, if bees had occasion 
to fillthemselyes with honey, that their only salva- 
tion from death was to be set out fora purifying 





how quiet the bees were, have been much surprised. 
One colony has been carried from one place to the 
other every time I went into the cellar; that is, 
when I had time to do it. This colony has been 
opened, the bees have been aroused, so they were in 
considerable excitement, and to-day they are as 
quiet, and in as good order, as those that have had 
the least handling. 

We have had of late some very warm weather. 


upon the cellar bottom. 

In conclusion, I will say that, in my experience, it 
does not harm bees to handle them while in the cel- 
lar or in winter quarters; and that, in the five win- 
ters [have handled them, in addition to the water 
handy for them, it is an advantage to them rather 
than harm. F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., March, 1882. 

Friend B., you are avery good friend of 
mine, and will, therefore, 1 feel sure, excuse 
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me if I take the liberty of bidding you “* go 
slow,” on matters you have not as yet had 
as much experience with as we hope you 
will have someday. While I am inclined to 
agree with you in thinking bees may be han- 
dled in winter without injury, I feel pretty 
sure they have been many times tinkered to 
death by untimely handling. I remember 
one March, when we thought it of the ut- 
most importance that all our colonies should 
be overhauled, every dead bee got out of the 
hive, bottom-boards cleaned off, etc., just as 
the books and journals said, you know ; but. 
to our great disappointment, we could get 
through with only about half of them that 
day iu early March. Well, the half that we 
fixed up swarmed out and dwindled out so 
much worse than those let alone, that I then 
thought there could hardly be a mistake in 
the matter. You may be all right; but 


please bear this in mind: We shall expect 
you to report failures, when they come, 
promptly and frankly. 


_———>  @° 
BUCKWHEAT AND IFS CULTIVATION. 


A GOOD HONEY-PLANT IN SOME LOCATIONS. 


of Schoharie County, andthrough a large part 

of Albany County, buckwheat is raised very 
extensively; and one not accustomed to seeing very 
many buckwheat fields, can not but enjoy the beau- 
tiful sight and fragrant smell of the thousands of 
acres of buckwheat. While in full bloom it is a very 
common thing for farmers through this vicinity to 
raise from 200 to 500 bushels of buckwheat; and 
while passing through a portion of Albany County 
last fall was shown a farm, and saw the ground, 
where 1000 bushels of buckwheat were harvested. 
Through this country it is one of the most paying 
crops that the farmer raises; and to give you some 
idea of the amount of buckwheat raised, I will give 
the number of bushels ground at our mills the past 
season in our village: 15,000 bushels at West Berne, 
three miles east; the same number at Berneville, 
six miles east; 14,000 bushels at East Berne, ten 
miles east; upward of 40,000 bushels at Schoharie, 
3'¢ miles west; 10,000 bushels at Central Bridge, 
miles northwest; besides thousands of bushels 


Fe ce sehoh my vicinity here in the eastern part 
— 


rn 
vo 


were shipped away upon our railroads that were | 


not ground the past year. The buckwheat crop has 
been a paying one; in fact, it isa paying one every 
year; but more so the past year, as it has com- 
manded a higher price in market. The flour at one 
time brought as much as $4.00 per 100 lbs.; and as 
three bushels, upon an average, will make 100 Ibs. 
of flour, and the bran is worth from $16 to $20 per 
ton, you see that it is a good crop for the farmersto 
raise, as they often get from 30 to 50 bushels from 


one acre of-ground through some parts of this and a | 


greater portion of Albany County. Where bees are 
kept in box hives,and have not much care, the 


whole surplusis nothing but pure buckwheat honey. | 
I know of bee-keepers who keep from 100 to 200 | 
colonies, and seidom get a pound of white honey; in | 
fact,a good share of these box-hive men do not | 
think of putting on surplus boxes until the first of | 


August, or when the buckwheat commences to 
bloom, which is about thattime. In some localities, 


buckwheat will not do as well as in others; on light 
sandy soils it does not do as wellas where the soil is 
more fertile and heavy; and in locations where it is 
lime-rock soil it will thrive and give more and a bet- 
ter quality of honey than upon any other soil that I 
am acquainted with. This latter fact I have fully 
satisfied myself of. Here in this vicinity we havea 
lime-rock soil. I have noticed that the honey pro- 
duced here is much superiorin flavor and color to 
that produced upon sandy or slate-rock soil. In 
some parts of Vermont, the honey from buckwheat 
is inferior in taste and color to ours here. The 
‘combs are dark, and the honey has a rank and dis- 
agreeable smell, while that gathered from buck- 
wheat here is of a pleasant taste, and the combs pro- 
duced from it are whiter than the combs that are 
produced from any other honey I ever saw. A bee- 
keeper from Vermont stopped with me several 
weeks last fall. He was much surprised when he 
came to see the buckwheat honey that wus pro- 
duced in this vicinity, and we actually put it by the 
side of some choice white honey made from bass- 
wood, and the buckwheat actually showed a whiter 
comb than the other, the latter having a pale yellow 
appearance, while the former showed a comb of al- 
most snowy whiteness. 

I have found that soil and climate have much to 
doin changing the quality of honey made from the 
same kind of bloom. The basswood honey produced 
in Vermont is much superior, and of better flavor, 
than the basswood honey gathered here. The rea- 
son for it is, that it is more natural for basswood to 
grow and flourish there in that State than in our Vi- 
cinity, and vice versa. In regard to buckwheat, the 
farmers here generally choose a field of sod. Some- 
times it is turned over in the fall, and left through 
the winter. In the spring it is cross-plowed, and 
covered with a sprinkling of manure, and well har- 
rowed in; then about the 20th of June they com- 
mence to sow the seed, and continue along from 
that time up until the 5th of July. A good many 
put the seed in with a drill. Whensown with a drill, 
they use, upon an average, from 2 to 3 pecks per 
acre; if sown broadcast, a little more seed is re- 
quired. The bees commence to work upon the bloom 
about August1; andif the weather is fair it pro- 
duces honey up until the second week in September. 
Sometimes the west winds will blast the blossoms, 
where the buckwheat is sown upon high ground, or 
in unsheltered positions; then it does not load, or 
fill, so well, and does not produce as much honey. 

I have seen it stated, that bees in some locations 
| donot gather honey from buckwheat except in the 
morning or fore partof the day; but in this vicinity 
they will work the whole day long, if the weather is 
favorable and not cold and rainy. If I were going to 
| sow buckwheat expressly for honey, I would choose 

a field of stiffsod. I would turn it over as early as | 
could in the spring; let it lie in this condition till 
about the first of July; then cross-plow and harrow 
| until the soil is in a good mellow condition; then 
roll the seed in plaster, or equal parts of plaster and 
| leached ashes, and apply about 3 pecks of seed per 
| acre. I would sow the ground about the 10th or 12th 
of July, so as to have it come in bloom as soon as 
the earlier blossoms fail. A great many locations, 
where there is not much fall forage, ceuld be greatly 
benefited by sowing a few acres of buck wheat. 
F. BOOMHOWER. 








Gallupville, N. Y.. March, 1882. 
Since you mention it, friend B., I now call 
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to mind the fact that the samples of buck- 
wheat sent in to us vary greatly, some of it 
being as you say, quite fair. With 1000 


acres in the range of an apiary, no wonder | 


that great yields of honey are obtained. The 
best yield of buckwheat honey we ever had 
was something like 8 lbs. in a day, and it 
was all from a two-acre tield, two miles or 
more away. 

rr oe Se 


SEX OF EGGS. 


ARE WE SURE IT 13 NOT UNDER TNE CONTROL OF 
THE WORKERS? 


yyy us isa subject that I do not understand, and 


I think that we are all more or less in the dark 
inregardtoit. The letter of K. Edward, on p. 
125, March GLEANLNGS, calls to my minda strange 


. 
ee 


freak of — what must I say? — the instinct, or reason | 


of bees, Last August, during the drought, my bees 
removed allof the drones from my apiary; and as 
there were no other bees within two miles of me, I 
concluded to stop queen-raising for the season. In 
a few days one of my friend3 called for three queens. 


I furnished them; then I gave the nuclei brood | 


from a choice queen, and thought that | would have 
a good chance to raise some drone-layers. Not very 


desirable property, though I would have tolerated 


one at this time. In due time they hatched some 
fine-looking queens. After they were five or six 
days old they would fly out almost every day (you 
may Suppose that I watched them closely). About 
the third day, one of them failed to return. I went 


toa hive that hada fine young queen, and found a | 
frame of new comb, or, rather, fdn. filled with eggs, 


just beginning to hatch. I cut a piece of comb 3 
inches square from the center of this, and inserted 


it in one of the combs of the queenless nuclei. They 


immediately started five or six queen-cells in the 
center of the above square of comb; andin about 


six days after, the queen-cells were sealed, and I dis- | 
. : ! 
covered a row of cells clear around; this piece of ; 


comb on both sides was enlarged and capped over 
like drone-cells. I thought at the time that they 
were queen-cell3 on a small scale, and that the 
queen would havea good time tearing them down, 
Before the queens hatched, I opened one of those 
queer queen-cells, as I thought. On examination, I 
pronounced them drones. The next move wis to re, 
move the other two virgin queens that had appar- 
ently given up the idea of becoming fertilized, and 
gave them the extra queen-cells. In due time the 
young queen hatched, and also the drones; in about 
15 days my young queens were laying. I have two of 


them yet —as fine queens as I have; the other one [ | 


sold toa friend. The above accidental experiment 
convinces me that bees canand do hatch drones 
from worker egzs. How they doit, I have not the 
least idea. Perhaps some friend will insist that the 


comb contained drone eggs. Hardly possible; for | 


as soon as I found out what was going on in that nu- 
cleus, [examined the comb that I removed the eggs 
from, and found a solid sheet: of sealed worker 
brood, except the hole where I removed the piece, 
ind that was just as I left it. S. H. LANE. 
Whitestown, Ind., March 17, 1882. 
Many thanks, friend L. 
ment, as you give it, seems to be one of the 
most conclusive we have ever had, to the ef- 
fect that bees can, by some means, get 


Your experi- | 


| ‘ 
| drones from worker eggs. Can any one else 
| give us any new facts on this queer matter ? 


EE] ee ree 


A TRIP TO JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


BY ONE OF THE “BLASTED MOPERS.” 


' CHAPTER If. 

Y next call was atthe home of Mr. George 
Grimm, who was found busily engaged pre- 
paring some bees for shipment, but who 

|foundtime to extend to mean invitation to take 
| dinner with him; and as it was now nearly noon, 
and an intimation was given me that perhaps he 
| could supply my wants in regard to bees, [was not 
slow to accept. After a preliminary talk as to the 
strength of the colonies, cte., he named $7.50 each as 
the price he would take for 20 colonies in an apiary 
some six miles from home. To these figures I did 
not object; so after dinner we drove over to look at 
them. His little tin mouth-smoker (the same as 
used by his father when I made hima visit ten years 
before) was filled with tobacco, and the 75 colonies 
composing this apiary were soon examined, and 
those marked that | wished to take. Waen the ex- 
amination was completed, he remarked that they 
were not as strong as he expected to find them, and 
perhaps not quite equal to his representation, and 
under the circumstances he would charge me but 
seven dollars apiece. This, of course, I did not object 
to, but considered it very fair in Mr. Grimm; and 
this I believe he has the name of being,in all his 
transactions. There had been a slight shower of 
rain, as if for my benefit, forit drove all the bees 
home; 80 we at once proceeded to fasten them in 
the hives. 

As he uses the notehed triangular piece across the 
bottom of the hives, the lower part of the frames 
is always secure; and by driving two clout nails in 
the projections of the top-bars, the top of the frames 
was also made secure. Next the honey-board, with 
three one-inch holes covercd with screen, was fus- 
tened with twoscrews; then a wire screen nailed 
over the portico, and they were ready for moving. 
This apiary was in an orchard, on a side hill fscing 
| the north, to which latter fact he attributed their 

weak condition. I had the best of them, and they 
had brood in from three to six combs, averaging, 
perhaps, four and a haif. An examination was 
made of the cellar in which these bees were win- 
tered. Jt proved to be an ordinary stone cellar un- 
der the farmhouse, with one window and one door. 
| There was no other means of ventilation, if you ex- 
cept a section of pump-log, with about 1'-inch bore, 
| inserted in the wall. As these bees can not, of 
| course, have the personal supervision of their owner 
during the winter season, | suggested to Mr. G. that 
| perhaps the word luck was about the size of it. I 
think he did not wholly agree with me; but be this 
| as it may, lam unable to explain (and he did not) 
| why his bees wintered and his neighbors’ vees died. 
| Even his uncle, with greater experience, and that 
| with hundreds of colonies, too, lost heavily, I heard; 
this, too, in the same town, and probably the same 
flora from which to guther the honey. But, to re- 
sume: The next morning, by break of day, I started 
| homeward, stopping often to give the bees water 
| through the screens; and as the sun became warm, 
| water was freely thrown over he hives to keep 
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them cool. Just at noon I drove into my own yard. 
The family had already commenced their midday 
meal; but before they finished it, the bees were all 
fiying trom their new stands. Aftcr the severe jolt- 
ing they had received, it was not witbout satisfac- 


| hand. After filling the jars with warm syrup, ad- 
just the rubber carefully, and screw the feeder on 
| a8 precisely as one would put up a can of fruit; in- 
| vert the whole, and push the feeder into the en- 


| trance of the hive, letting the jar sit on the portico, 
| 





tion I noted the absence of honey escaping from the 
hives, and other signs of miscarriage. When I had | 
eaten my dinnerI went at once to the bee-yard, and, 
behold, they were already bringing in loads of pol- 
len. I callthat pretty quick work, for they had been 
liberated just about half an hour, and in that time | 
had found the blossoms, gathered the pollen, and re- | 
turned to their new homes. On examination, a few | 
combs were found broken from the frames; but 
these were easily fastened, and no material damage 
wus done. One colony was found rather short of 
stores, and! proceeded to feed it with some honey 
and water, the rinsings of a honey-barrel that had 
stood empty fora year, aside from the honey that 
remained candied on its sides and bottom; and in 
one week I had killed nearly all the bees in that 
hive. The trouble was finally stopped by extracting 
all their stores and giving them sealed honey, when | 
they at once began to get better; and by the middle 
of July they began to gather surplus. 

In my next I will tell you how much honey I got, 
and also what I thinkof honey-boards, 

Adams, Wis., March 10, 1882. J. L. WOLFENDEN. | 


Why, friend W., I can not see how the | 
honey and water you fed those bees could | 
have killed them, unless it had soured bad- 
ly; and even then I should not have sup- | 
posed it would have killed them while they | 
could tly every day. If honey was coming | 
in from the fields, why should you feed them 
at all?—Thanks for report of your trip, and | 
kind words in regard to our triend George | 
Grimm. 
i 


















































































ANOTHER BEE-FEEDER. | 


| 


OUR FRIEND A.C. KENDEL IN THF FIELD. | 





the late bee-feeders — a shallow covered tin box, 
9inches long or more, about 3 inches wide, *% 
inches high, or as high as will readily push into the 
entrance of any hive in the apiary. On one end, cut 
alto 1';ineh hole; solder the inverted top of a 
1-quart Mason fruit-jar, with a corresponding hole 
cut init. At the other end, leave a square opening, 
about 3 inches long by width of feeder, into which, 
at half its depth, solder a false bottom of coarsely | 
perforated tin, with one end turned up to be even | 
with the top, to prevent bees crawling in, and also | 
to let airin gradually. Set the hives as nearly level | 
as can be, and all is ready for feeding. } 
Use your own favorite 

food, whatever that nay 
be, only it should be 
rather thin. In using 
this feeder, no fears of 
robbing need be enter- 
tained; therefore,if some 
fragrant cxtracted honey 
be added after boiling 
this syrup, all the better. 
During cool or cold weath- 
er, the food should be 


WE tie iter you will find a drawing of the latest of | 
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A, C. KENDEL’S FRUIT-JAR FRED- | 


| . ER, FREE TO ALL, PROVIDING, | 
given as warm as the jars CF COURRR.WO PREVIOUS } 
ean be held in the bare ** PATENT.’? | 


orin chaff hives set on blocks outside, where the 
rapid disappearance of the food may be watched. In 
extremely cold weather, tucking the jars snugly in 
warm woolen regs will retain the heat until empty 
—a fair colony being able to store away the 2%; Ibs. 
syrup, or 3 lbs, honey, iv the incredibly short time of 
from three to six hours. 

When wexther is too cold for bees to fly, it would 
be best to hang a few thicknesses of cloth in front, 
to darken the entrances; care must be taken, how- 
ever, that not the least chance is given for exit, for 
all that should escape would be lost. To close this 
usual entrance with blocks or wire would cause too 
great excitement, A few advantages of this feeder 
are, when it is first discovered that a colony is in 
need, the deficiency can be supplied at once, in 
quantity sufficient for several weeks; the warmth 
and the scent elongate the cluster to the feed in a 


| few minutes; the foed will be stored where most 


convenient, without disturbance; the food is in the 
most attractive and eflicient form, no time nor 
waste of labor necessary to obtain water wherewith 
to melt sugar; the excitement caused by the sudden 
discovery of such an unexpected store of sweetness. 
without previous disturbance, and without chang- 
ing the usual state of affuirsin the covering, can 
only be a healthful one, and will most likely result 
in quiet contentment, though it would not take a 
great stretch of imagination to think there migkt 
possibly be a smacking of lips for more after the 
supply is exhausted. A.C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., March 14, 1882. 

The friends will observe that the above is 
the Hains feeder, with the little modification 
of covering the open space with coarsely per- 
forated tin, and prolonging one side so it 
will go into the entrance of the hive, instead 
of standing at one side. Up in the garret of 
our old bee-house is almost the same thing. 
to be screwed into the bung of a waxed 
honey-barrel, so we can feed a barrel full in- 
stead of only a fruit-jar full. I know it will 
work, for you see I have tried it (with a ven- 
geance). I fed a single colony a whole bar- 
rel fullof coffee sugar, and had drones flying 
and a queen fertilized in October; also nice 
(looking) comb honey, all made out of sugar. 
‘There is one feature about a feeder to be 
pushed into the entrance, that I very much 
like; and it is, that the colony can be kept 
all packed up, in wintering trim, while the 
feed is given. ‘The feature L don’tlike about 
them is having such a quantity of bulky 
traps to store away when not wanted. The 
tin bread-pans we used last fall are good in 
this respect, and the colonics we fed with 
them last fall are now in nice trim. Giving 
the feed while warm seems to be quite a 
help, especially in cool weather. It occurs to 
me something very nearly like friend K.’s 
feeder has beet’ given in our back numbers, 
and it may be just like it; but so many feed- 
ers have been brought forward and then 
dropped, it makes it a rather hopeles task tu 
look the matter up. But it is a good feeder, 
and will be needed just about as this reaches 
the most of our readers. We could make 
the tin part for about 5 cts. each, or perhaps 
$4.00 per 100. The jar will cost 10 cts. more. 
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HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 





HOW SHALL WE HAVE THEM MADE TO BE HANDIEST? 


ee 


EST any of the friends should accuse me 
of copying, I will explain, in the out- 
set, that 1 have purchased from friend 

Everett his patternsand all the materials for 
his extractors, and have therefore a perfect 
right to copy his extractor cut, or to find 
fault with it, even, if 1 choose. I do not 
think I shall find very much fault, however, 
for I know what different notions we all 
have of things, and I ought to know pretty 
well what different ideas we have in regard 
to the convenience of implements for the 
apiary. The engraving below shows an ex- 
tractor made so as to contain 100 1bs. or more 
of honey under the revolving frame. 








EXTRACTOR, WITIE A STORAGE CAPACITY 
BENEATH TILE REVOLVING FRAME. 

Now the question is, Shall we have stor- 
age room in the extractor, or have a separate 
receptacle for storage? I would have the 
latter because it is cheaper, and because I 
want the extractor made short enough to ad- 
mit of its delivering the honey right into 
pails, tubs, or the bung of a barrel, while the 
handle stands at easy height to be worked 
by one standing by its side. Our little bags, 
made of cheese cloth, are the handiest aud 
most perfect strainer of any I have yet seen 
devised. [ do not know how you can well 
use these with a tall extractor like one in the 
cut, unless you deliver the honey into the 
cellar, or other room below. Now, after 
having had my say about it, | will make you 
extractors just like above, all you want, and 
you can have the heavy Everett gearing, in 
place of ours, at an expense of 50 cts. extra, 
if you prefer it. We can also furnish any of 
the parts for repairs, for the Everett ex- 
tractors. 


HONEY FROM CORN, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT “BEES THAT WOULDN'T 
FREEZE.” 

a. subject of honey from corn has been agitat- 
| ed, and I would say that I have made the 
source from which honey is produced a spe- 

cial study for the last few years, and the following 

| are the deductions in regard to honey from corn (dif- 

ferent varicties tested.) 

I have never known honey to be secreted in either 
silk or tassel; but the smooth gland, or plate, situ- 
ated at the base of leaf, or, rather, at the junction of 
blade with stalk, usually furnishes honey, and, at 
certain climatic changes, the tlow from this source 
is quite heavy. I do not wish to be understood as 
claiming that honey is never found on other parts of 
the cern, for, if there is such a phenomenal occur- 
rence as a boney-dew, then I should expect to find 
the bees licking honey from all parts exposed to 
the same. I am not prepared, however, as yet, to 
give a positive answer as to dew or no dew; but my 
investigations during the past three years have led 
me to favor such a possibility. 

With your permission I will call attention to two 
sources from which honey is produced, that I have 
not seen spoken of before. First, the common 
buckeye; second, a plant (name not known) that I 
; found growing in waste places such as roadsides, old 
| pastures, slasbings, and in thinly timbered land, 
| This plant seems to be an intermediate between 
motherwort and the mint family. It resembles the 
| mint somewhat, but is odorless; bears its flowers on 








a spike like the former; the tlowrets are white and 
smali, growing in tufts around the spike, about % of 
an inchapart. It blooms after basswood, and con- 
tinues along time. My observations have led me to 
believe it will bear cultivation, and will be much im- 
| preved thereby. I will send you a specimen in its 
| season, It is an annual. 

A BEE-TREE ITEM. 

In January a party of workmen cutting timber onc 
mile from my place felled a tree in which was snugly 
housed a colony of nice Italian bees. Thetree fell in 
such a position as to split open the cavity, and throw 
combs and bees out, with but little less to either. 
| They had a fair supply of stores, and brood nearly 
| ready to hatch. The day was mild, so that the bees 
could fly, and an interval of one hour occurred be- 
tween the falling of the tree and the discovery of 
the bees, during which time they improved by load- 
ing up to their greatest capacity, and then clustered 
under a holiow shell about two feet from the ground. 
That evening the wind changed to south-west, and 
became very violent. The next morning the mer- 
cury was 4° above zero. The day continued windy 
and cold; at eve the wind fell, and the following 
morning the mercury stood 4° above. A gentleman 
told me that those bees were still clustered under 
the hollow shell. I lost no time in going to their re- 
lief with a nucleus hive, a brick, and a smoker. 1 
built a fire and threw in the brick, then cut a hole 
through the shell immediately over the cluster. I 
placed the hive over this, and when the brick was 
ready I placed it beneath the cluster. In ten min- 
utes after, I had the satisfaction, with the assist- 
ance of a little smoke, of seeing those bees securely 
hived. At this date, March 7th, their numbers have 
been augmented by a recently hatched lot of young 
bees; they are doing finely. How does this compare 
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with those queens whose progeny must be put into 


chaff or frost-proof cellars, to prevent freezing? | 


Friend Root, is this queen and her progeny an ex- 

ception? If so, who is the man that will pay a thou- 

sand dollars for her, or five dollars apiece for her 

daughters? Rh. B. ROBBINS, 
Bloomdale, O., March 7, 1882. 


{ 

| will turn to the advertising pages, you will 
see this suggestion has borne fruit too; for 
we have there a department for ‘* Wanted, a 
Bee-keeper,” and ** Wanted, a Situation.” 
Notices to this effect will be inserted for 20 
cents a month, or $2.00 a year. 


$$ <2 ee 


Thanks, friend R. I have several times | 


seen bees * nosing around ” the leaf of corn, 
in a way that seemed to indicate they had 
been getting something from the spot you 


mention. All that is wanted now is a kind | 


of corn that bears honey there every season, 
and I have little doubt but that it can be 


furnished.—The bees you mention. I opine, | 


are no more hardy than any bees. It 
was because they were filled with. honey, 
that made them endure the cold so well. If 
plenty of good honey were kept in the clus- 


ter all the time, they might stand it that | 
way all winter; but after every freeze and | 


thaw they would gradually drop off, and, in 
time, if the winter was severe, they would 
all be gone. In our back volumes I have 
given you the result of some experiments in 
much the same line.—Can anybody name the 
plant described? 


i =_ 


HOW TO STEAL A LIVING, AND DOIT. 


HONESTLY. 


FRIEND JONES'S IDEAS ON THE MATTER, 


1 THINK it would be of advantage for you to 
—_— 





make more departments similar to those of 

Hive Manufacturers, Square Men,ete. I would 
suggest one ‘'Situation Vacant,” “Situation Want- 
ed.”” Tam constantiy being asked if I know a good 
bee-keeper that could be had at fair wages; then 
another, *“ Bees Wanted,” and another, * Bees for 
Sate.” [have educated many every year, and still 
the demand increases. This year I expect to have 
asmall army of students, and Lani surprised that 


more young men do not serve their time at learning | 


the business. If we had fewer mechanics and more 
bee-keepers, we should be much better off; and no 
mechanic can make as much on «2 small investment 
as can a trained and successful bee-keeper. We 
have millions of dollars worth of honey going to 
waste, and thousands of peopleirjuring their health 
eating vile adulterated sweets; thousands of young 
men leading anidle, miserable, profligate life for the 
want of some Iegitimate employment. Now, if they 


could be induced to learn apiculture they would be | 
a great benefit to the country as well as themselves; | 


and to those whose inclinations lead them to steal, I 
would say that bee-keeping is the only way I know 
of that a man can steal his living honestly. 

Reeton, Can., March 3, 1882. D. A. JONES. 


ir ae ae 
Many thanks, friend Jones. The idea has 


been for some time forcing itself on my 
mind, on account of the number constantly 


asking if I know where they can get a hand, | 


and others asking for a situation. Your 
ideas, my friend, about setting the bees 
and young men to work gathering the honey, 
are right royal; and students who have 


worked with you ought to find places readily, | 


north, south, east, and west ; for if we judge 
of you by your fruits, you certainly know 
how to keep bees and get honey. If you 


FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. 





| MR. DUSTER DISCOURSES ABOUT ** WATER FOR BEES.” 


ik S7-E took 4 look into Mr. Duster’s bee-yard one 
WY evening as we were passing his place the 

= latter part of February, and saw that he 
had taken his bees out of his cellar, and there they 
were, with the honey-house in the center and the 
white hives standing all around it gleaming in the 
bright moonlight — quite a little city. We knew 
this was unusual for him —this bringing out his 
bees at this season of the year; so we gave him a 
call to learn what he had to say about it, and talka 
| Jittle about other bee matters. 

“IT never put my bees out so early before,”’ said 
Mr. Duster, in answer to an inquiry of ours, * nor 
did I ever see so mild a winter since I first put bees 
into the cellar for wintering. I used to put them 
/ out about the 10th of March, but I became satisfied 

that, for mest seasons, it is better to let them re- 
| main as long as they can be kept quiet, or until they 
| can gather pollen. , 
| “J was just thinking that your friend A. I. Root 
| would like to know just how bees have behaved this 

warm winter in cellars, and so I give my experience. 

*“My bees were as quiet as usual up to about the 
10th of February, when they showed some uneasi- 
ness, but not enough to be troublesome. I gave the 
uneasy stocks water in a sponge, at the entrance, 
With satisfactory results, and it always quieted them. 
Iam sorry I did not leave in a few hives to try how 
long [could have kept:them in the cellar, while so 
warm outside. 

‘The two first weeks of February were the most 
warm and beautiful weather that I ever saw for the 
time of year. I ate it and drank it — rolled in it and 
bathed init tomy heart’scontent. But my bees were 
in that dark cellar — my pets! and I could not but 
think if this beautiful weather brought such enjoy- 
ment to me, how could I keep any of God’s innocent 
ereatures from this great flood of his beautiful sun- 
light? Sothe night of the 1tth saw my bees all out. 
Those hives that had sponges at the entrance could 
not be closed for carrying out, for the sponges were 
completely covered with bees, forming quite a large 
ball. They gave no trouble in carrying out; in fact, 
they seemed among the most quiet; and now fora 
few more observations on 

“WATER FOR BEES.” 

Here Mr. Duster seemed to lose himself, as is some- 
times his habit; but his thoughts soon began to re- 
veal themselves as he commenced soliloquizing in a 
slow, deliberate way, by saying,— 

“Yes, yes! This (hobby) horse of mine is good 16'; 
hands high; young, and growing; good action; style, 
the best; head up and taila coming! That’s about 
the size of it; and here I am just trotting it out for 
some graceless, thoughtless, witless nincompoop of 
a bee ——”’ 

“Stop, stop! Mr. Duster,” called his wife from 

| across the table, “ you forget yourself! What are 
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vou talking about? What has all this to do with the 
few observations you were about to make?” 


| 


| 


Recently, however, I drew off the records that were 


| scattered through the pages of my day-books, and 


‘Sure enough, sure enough!” said Mr. D., rousing | 
up from his somewhat strange reverie; “but that | 
colt has come to stay, all the same, and I wish tore- | 
approach of rain and the rise of the honey-yield be- 


mark, his name is Aqua.” 


After this rather strange digression to which Mr. | 
| the rules governing the new instrument, as far as I 

“ The first day after being put out, the bees had a | 
fine flight, as the day was warm and but little wind. | 
The air was full of them, and they seemed to be all | 
out at the same time. Now, this is what I wish to | 
cull your attention to: There is a quite moist spotof | 
ground a few rods south of my apiary, and as soon | 
us the sun thawed the frost and ice, the bees | 


D. is quite subject, he resumed by saying,— 


at once found it. When | first saw them hovering 


soon saw that it was water they were after, and that 
the grass and ground were completely covered with 
bees. I never saw any thing like it before. They 


put them in such shape that they could be compared 
with weather and yields of honey in future years. 
As soon as this was done, the relation between the 


came strikinglyapparent. Iwill now try to indicate 


have discovered them. 

I. It is the increase or decrease, or remaining sta- 
tionary of the honey-tlow, that counts — the mere 
amount brought in signifying nothing. In fact, the 
indications are rather plainer when the yield is very 
small. 

IJ. About three days is the usual warning given of 


|; arain; but often the time is shorter, and sometimes 
over it, 1 thought some stock had swarmed out. I 


were rushing in and out of their hives ina way that I 


had never seen, even when honey was in full flow, | rain, there is probability, but not certainty, of 


They kept at this business until quite late in the day. 
I offered them honey, but they paid no attention to 


it, but passed right by it to the water. The spot | 
they visited was well fitted for their operations, as | 
the moisture just came to the surface, and they | 


could alight anywhere, and rise without trouble. 

* One of my neighbor's boys, in coming home from 
school, stopped in to tell me that my bees were ‘ all 
‘em.’ 
‘Getting water, I reckon, for they are around every 


puddle from here to the schoolhouse.’ I tell this to | 


show you that evena crazy schoolboy noticed the bees 
yetting water that day. 

* The second day was just as pleasant, but the hur- 
ry was over. I offered them honey as before, and I 


more observation, with a pointer, and I’m done. 
‘“When out with old bee-hunters, when a boy, they 


told me to always look for a bee-tree near some wa- | 


ter. D'ye see? A word to the wise, etc.” 
R. H. MELLEN. 
Amboy-on-Inlet, Lee Co., Ill., March 8, 1882. 


000 te 
A NEW SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT. 


THE MELOMETER. 

ff HAVE been making a discovery that scems as if 
fl it might be of some importance, not to bee- 

keepers only, but to the rest of mankind as 
well: In brief, the proposition is, that a colony of 
hees ona delicate scale is more reliable than a ba- 
rometer in pointing out the approach of rain. The 
varometer notes only the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, while the indications of the — melometer — 
depend, I imagine, on pressure, the degree of mois- 
ture, the electrical condition of things, the tempera- 
ture, the wind, and perhaps some other things. And 
won't it be fun to sell each of Uncle Sam’s observa- 
tories a hive or two of bees? 


My melometer is simply the balance described in | 


GLEANLNGS of Sept., 1880, p. 416. Any scale that will 
carry a hive, and indicate the ounces accurately, 
would do as well; but I think that many of the hive- 
scales in actual use would be nearly worthless for 
this purpose. Lused my scale for two seasons with- 
out the slightest idea that I had a weather-indicator, 





rain follows in a few hours after the scales show an 
increase. 

III, The more rapid the increase of the honey- 
yield, the more violent will be the storm. 

1V. If the increased flow is maintained after a 


more rain in a day or two. 

V. Total cessation, or nearly total cessation, of the 
honey-flow for several days, is liable to eventuate in 
rain. 

VI. When a rise of several days’ duration eventu- 


|} ates in rain, a slight decline sometimes sets in the 
| day before the rain comes. In these records, how- 


2 z | ever, the decline of > last e is often owing to 
over,’ as he expressed it, ‘and the street is full of | VC" " lecline of the last figure is & 


I asked him what they seemed to be doing. | 


the bees’ being driven in from gathering by the rain 
itself. 

VIL. When rain fails to appear as per Rule IT., and 
the honey secretion wavers, there is still strong prob- 


| ability of rain within two or three days; but the 
amount of rainfall will probably be trifling. 
VIII. In applying previous rules, the sudden open- 


can assure you they did not refuse it. And now one | 28 Of bloom, or close of bloom, of important honey- 


| plants, must sometimes be. allowed for; also any 


great change in the working condition of the coleny, 
as swarming or preparing to swarm, or robbing, or 


| raids on stores of sweets. 


As all willagree that this is important if true, Ithink 


I must present my data in full, even if necessary to 
| divide and have partnext month. If I pick my illus- 
| trations, the reader will bave no fair means of judg- 
| ing what the thing does amount to. Records com- 
| mence with the spring of 1880. Figures will desig- 
| nate the number of ounces brought in during one 
| day, and dates will be omitted when days succeed in 
| regular order. 


From one comma to another will be 
one day, except that rains coming before the honey- 
yield of the day, or after the honey-yield of the day, 
will be pointed off with commas, 

May 4th, 2, 13, 15, 28, 14, 4, rain. 

Rain is not to be expected on a declining yield, but 
these days cover the close of the fruit-bloom; never 
theless, this run is unsatisfactory as an example. 
Upon such figures I should expect rain on the 6th or 
8th. I have a suspicion that there was a shower in 
the night, which I did not record. My weather-notes 
were not nearly as precise as they would have been 
had I expected to make the present use of them. 

May 10th, 0, 0,1, 0, 0, 0, 0,0, 2, rain. Here the one 
ounce on the 12th did not result in rain; but the two 
ounces of May Isth pointed to rain, Which came the 
afternoon of the next day. The day on which the 
rain fell, the honey-record was a cipher; but the 
next day (May 20th) one otince came in, in the earlier 
part of the day, followed by a heavy shower the same 
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afternoon, and by lighter rains for the next two 
days. 

May 23d, 0,5,5, rain. Five oz. were also brought in 
the same day as the rain, increasing to 6 the next 
day, with slixht rain the same afternoon, This illus- 
trates Rule IV. 

May 28th, 0,4, rain. Then followtwo days of alter- 
nate sunsbine and violent showers, honey secretion 
seeming to continue. (Rule 4.) 

June Ist, 3,2, sprinkles. 

June 3d, 2, 6, light rain, and 10, 0, and sprinkles. 

On June 7th, the weigbt was not reliably taken. 

June &th, 0,1, 1,5, 15, rain. 
afternoon, and was followed by a sharp increase of 
the honey secretion, bees getting in 18 oz. that after- 
noon. Storm end rain for the next two-days fol- 
lowed. 

June 16th, #4, 17,9,10,9. Just as we would be led 
to expect, no rain followed this diminuendo. 

June 2st, 15, 31, 60,58, rain. (Rule VI.) 


Correct weights could not be taken for the next 


two days, on account of a grand swarming melee. 
lloney secretion was probably continued, and show- 
ers fellon the 2ithb, 28th, and 29th, 

June 29th, 13, 21, 49, rain. 

July 2d, 22, 24, 33, rain, and 33, sprinkles, and 9, 

July 7th, 3, 11, 14, bght rain. 

July 10th, 0, heavy rain. This heavy rain, follow- 
ing a day of no honey secretion, is somewhat anom- 
alous, 

July 12th, 2, 9, 12, rain. 

July Ith, colony swarmed, 

July 16th, 1,5, rain. On this rainy day the honey- 
flow increased to 15 oz., and the next day was very 
rainy. It rained also the succeeding day, which had 
asmail honey secretion. 

July 2ist, 0, 9, rain, 7 and rain. 

July 24th, 3, 16, rain, 6 and rain. 

July 27th, 10, 13, 15, 19, 17, 13, and sprinkles. (Rule 
VIL) Here false expectations of rain on the 30th 
might have been formed. 


Aug. 2d, ll and slight rain. 

Aug. 3d, 1, 12, 14, 14, 14, 15, no rain. 

Aug. 8th, 13, 14, 15, rain. 

Aug. 12th, 13, 16, rain. 

Aug. 15th, 3, 9, 25, rain. 

Aug. Isth, 27, rain. 

Aug. 20th, 13, 20, 41, 41, 50, heavy rains. 

Aug. 26th, 33, 53,26 and rain. Two days of lowery, 


drizziy weather succeeded, during which little was 
gathered; but honey secretion may have continued. 

Aug. 31st, 52, 52, 32 and rain. 

Sept. 5d, 9, 20, 15, 12,0, 0, light rain. Unless there 
was a shower on the night of the 4th, which I did not 
record, the failure of rain at that point looks a little 
lawless. 

Sept. 10th, 10, 11, 10 and rain. 

Sept. 15th, 0, 0, 2, 7, rain. 

Sept. 17th, 5, 3,1, slight rain. This looks lawless; 
but quite possibly the deciine is merely the effect of 
the frost of Sept. 15th. 

Sept. 20th, 9, 3, 0, no rain. 

Sept. 23d, 1, 0, light rain. 

This closes the honey season of 1880. I leave it 
with the reader if the figures do not pretty strongly 
support the assumptions at the head of the article. 
Next time, if the editor does not refuse, I will bring 
forward the remainder cf the evidence. 

kk. E. HAsty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., March 8, 1882. 

The above idea is certainly novel; but al- 


This rain came in the | 


(though the figures so far seem to point 
strongly in the way of some relationship be- 
tween honey and rain, I can hardly feel sat- 
isfied it is not accidental. ‘Therecord of the 
rate at which honey comes in day by day 
' through the honey season is interesting and 
valuable, and we, for the present, may thank 
friend Hasty, and stand ready to be con- 
|vinced, upon the presentation of further 
| facts. 
| ee 
| LEARNING OUR BUSINESS, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT COMB FOUNDATION, 
Sf] RIEND HUTCHINSON, I may be mistaken in 
‘is oregard to supposing that the best way how to 
= learn the truths of apiculture is to spend ua 
| season with a successful apiarist; but yet, I think 
| not. If because what is true in a few instances in 
Michigan is false in Florida, as regards our pursuit, 
| still it remains a fact, that the great basic princi- 
ples, not only of apiculture, but of successful apicul- 
ture, are facts the world over. If my plan is wrong, 
so is our State Agricultural College, according to 
your method of reasoning. So is a journal devoted 
to articles from North and South, Germany and Eng- 
Jand, only half a journal to each faction. 

But “ few persons ean leave home conveniently to 
become apprentices.” 

I uever thought of that. I had forgotten I was a 
supply dealer. My mind was, for the moment, be- 
fogged with the idea that we were working for the 
greatest number of pounds of honey from the fev- 
est number of producers, and, consequently, best 
price for that honey, 

Please excuse me. Iam surely becoming disloyal 
to the fraternity to which I belong,as a supply deal- 
er. itwasonlya mistake. Iam smart enough to see 
that my plan would tend to bring about an economy 
in supplies that would prove damaging to us fellows, 
when I stop to reflect. Yes,’tis true one smoker, 
one swarm-arrester, one honey-knife, one extractor, 
would be needed by the two or three colony fellow, 
the same as by the specialist. Besides, the fellow 
climbing the hill uninstructed will often over pur- 
chase, and buy some Mitchell and Lizzie Cotton 
goods, which goods do not stand in the way of fur- 
ther purchase, just as soon as he gets a little more 
self-culture, home instruction. No in-*conveui- 
ence” should be allowed to check the influx into 
this business. We should be proud of the noise, 
when we can stand up and shout, ** The only busines 
entirely free from in-convenience!’”’ 

It is simply a question of **a great many pounds 
from a few producers,” or, “a few pounds each 
from a great many producers.” Of course, [see my 
interest in the matter; but then, “’tis human to 
err.’ Sometimes, before a man hardly knows it, his 
integrity will get the start of his policy. 

But we agree exactly in regard to the “Square 
List; but let’s not say any thing about it, except 
by our actions, 

I can second friend Hasty’s compliment to the 
proof-reader, and even go further: I congratulate 
the typo on his superiority over me in reading my 
coldest hieroglyphics. 

But now a word about 

COMB FOUNDATION. 
I want to tell you, in as few words as possible, 








why I like the Given press and its products above 
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all in the fdn. line. First of all, I can print both 
heavy and light sheets with greater speed, with less 
than one-half the perplexing trouble, and not one- 
ti nth the muss and daub that I experienced with any 
of the five roller mils I bave used; besides the 
fact that I can instantly make it upon and around 
wires previously woven into the frames, and when 
onsaid wires it is on to perfection; because I can take 
the sheets dry from the pile of sheeted wax; because 
they come through the mill dry, ready for use or 
shipping; because it needs no papers between the 
sheets to ship safely; because my sheets will be the 
same size after printing, that they were before. We 
can dip to order. 

Now regarding the value of the fdn. when put to 
the bees. By demonstration I have proved te my- 
self that this style of fdn. is drawn further and 
quicker by the bees than any other I could get; also 
that the comb was more delicate, and thinner, both 
in base and side wall, than any other. 

These facts have, like all others, got their “ why;” 
and knowing how much better a strange reader 
feels after hearing a reasonable “‘why,’’ I will give 
the one that strikes me, as follows: First, the press 
makes the thinnest base fdn. of all. Now, whether 
you make thick or thin, the wax isin the line, or 
side wall, in greater proportion than with any other 
fdn. This line is about as high as any, and broad- 
er and softer than any other printed by pressure, 
between rolls or otherwise. Bees willsometimes thin 
even the base of fdn. They will always draw out all 
of the line, or side wall, of any soft-line fdn. It fol- 
lows, that we should demand perfection in the base 
(thinness and concave shape), while it matters but 
little about the line, further than this: that the 
more wax it contains, the thicker comb it will muke. 
The softer the wax in that Jine, the greater the cer- 
tainty and speed with which the bees will change 
fdn. to comb; also, the more delicate will be that 
comb, both in side walland septum, I have never 
heard any thing but praise from those who had 
tried the press or its products, except in one case 
of complaint of the fdn. I sold a party last season, 
and now he is ordering a press. I have no interest 
in this mill, or any other; only with truth, as it ap- 
pears to me. 

Friend Root, I send you by this mail, samples (ex- 
act specimens of full sheets of heavy and light Giv- 
en, heavy and light Vandervort, light and heavy 
Dunham). With your experience, I think you will 
have no trouble in determiuing “ which is which.” I 
hope they will aid you in some interesting com- 
ments. They are a few of the best styles of fdn. 
that we employed in our late tests. 


JAMES Hrppon. 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 7, 1882. 


Many thanks for the samples, friend I1., 
although I already had all, except your Giv- 
en samples. ‘These latter are a trifle better 
than any I have seen before, but still they 
are not as thin in the base as fdn. we make 
on our rolls now, and several others that 
have been sent in. So far as the style of the 
Given is concerned, we have a mill we have 
been using for the last year that makes fdn. 
almost exactly like it. With this and the 
Given, the walls are go broad that a great 
part of the sheet is wax almost as soft as it 


was beforeembessing, and it would look now | 


almost as if the coming fdn. were to be only 
thick sheets of wax, with a hole pricked 
where the cells are to be. Among your sam- 


ples is one that I can not locate. It much 
resembles a piece sent me recently by Mrs. 
Dunham. It is, in reality, artificial comb, 
for the cells are deep enough for the queen 
to lay, or for honey to be stored therein. 
The shape of cell hardly looks like the Dun- 
ham, and the comb has a trifle higher walls, 
and the base of the cell even thinner. <As I 
look at these, I begin to wonder if it is not 
really true that we are creeping along — 
slowly, it is true, but year by vear nearer 
to real honey-comb. Noone person is going 
to build this complete comb, as it were; but 
great numbers are to give it a touch anda 
twist, and out of the multitude of touches 
from a multitude of people, the beautiful 
complete structure is to be evolved. Atthis 
minute our factory is a perfect roar of indus- 
try. Toward a hundred busy brains and 
pairs of hands are laboring to perfect facili- 
ties and aids for the unconscious little honey- 
bee. Ido not know where the end of it all 
is to be: but I do feel, in my very being, 
that an all-seeing Eye is above and over all, 
and that he has plannedall things wisely and 
well, 
- > «De ie — — 
GIVEN FDN. IN METAL-CORNERED 
FRAWES, 


FRLEND GOOD'S EXPERIENCE. 


ty SEE in last GLEANINGS you convey the ‘dea that 
*! fdn. can not be pressed into metal-cornered 
= wired frames with the Given press, whichis a 
grand mistake, and I believe you have done friend 
Given an injustice by so doing,as I have heard from 
parties who have ordered presses, but say they will 
countermand their orders if you are correct. After 
giving the metal-cornered frames a thorough trial, 
I wish to say that I never want to use any other in 
my opiary, and I have filled thousands of them with 
fdn. with the Given press, without any inconven- 
ience on account of the metal corners whatever. I 
now use top corners only, and in making my fraines 
I use wire nails for naiting the bottom piece on. In 
making the frames I drive the nails in only far 
enough to hold the bottom piece in place; then in 
wiring my trames I fasten the ends of the wire to 
those nails, and then in pressing the fdn. in, if it does 
not lift off readily, [take a pair of pliers and draw 
the nails enough to loosen the bottom piece; then 
take hold of the bottom piece, and you can draw the 
fdn. off very easily. You that way have the same 
advantage that friend Given has, by not putting the 
end pieces in till after the fdn. is pressed in. I send 
you one of these frames by this mail. What do you 
think of it? I hope it will reach you in good shape. 

Now, friend Root, if you or any one else has a Giv- 
en press, and can not make it do good work pressing 
fdn. in metal-cornered wired frames, I will come 
and make it work for you by you paying my travel- 
ing expenses; and if I fail to make it do good work, 
I will take the press off your hands, and pay you for 
all your trouble. 

Now will you not, in next GLEANINGS, correct the 
idea that you conveyed, that the metal corners could 
not be used on the Given press? 1. R. GOOD. 

Nappanee, Ind., March 15, 1882, 

Many thanks, my good friend ‘‘ Good,” 
not only for your experience with the Given 
_ press, but for the frame of wired fdn. that 
| came in pretty good order. Forgive me if 
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I am stubborn, but I really do not like the | 


idea of having the bottom-bar nailed on as 
in your sample. If the frames in the upper 
story should ever get waxed fast to those in 
the lower, as they often do, there is great 
danger of the bottom-bar pulling off and 
tearing the comb in two. I know very well 
that fdn. can be put in the wired frames 
with the Given press, for friend Given and I 
have corresponded in regard to the matter, 
and he has mailed me a sample like yours, 
only yours is a great improvement over the 
one he sent. Still, neither of them had the 
fdn. elear up to the wood, as we have it in 
those we put up in the old way. You know 
my principal point last month was this. 
Well, what is the reason you do not have the 
fdn. come clear up to the wood on all sides? 
I know that the bees, of themselves, are dis- 
posed to leave a vacancy at both sides and 
bottom between the comb and the wood; 
but this vacancy is just what I don’t want. 
The recent agitation of the matter of hav- 
ing reversible combs is, principally, that it 
will make the bees build the combs close up 
to the bottom-bar, exactly as they do the 
top-bar, and having the fdn. fastened to the 
wood all round will do this, usually, without 
any reversing. Well, the wires in the frame 
you sent were not drawn tight, nor-even 
straight; yet three of them were broken, and 
one wire was broken in two places. The 
fdn. was also broken along the wires, ‘in one 
or two places. Now, for all this I presume 
it would work very well to hang it right in 
the hive just as it came; and [ think very 
likely it was much owing to the cold weather 
when it came through the mails. The great 
point is, we waut a machine that will fill 
frames rapidly, and put the fdn. in, in such 


a substantial manner that the frames can be | 


shipped anywhere, either in winter or sum- 
mer, without breaking out. Wecan do this 
with the sheets put in by hand, as we have 
pretty well demonstrated this winter; still, 
for the present I think it better to ship 
frames of fdn. in moderate weather. Now 
will some one please report in regard to re- 
ceiving frames of fdn. put in on the Given 


machine, shipped long distances? I have. 


been for some time waiting to receive such 
reports. 

Just one more point: The fdn. made on 
the Given machine is much more brittle to 
handle than that made withrolls. The same 


is the case with that made on the rubber | 


plates; in fact,one is very much disposed to 
get out of patience in trying to handle or cut 


either, after handling the rolled tdn. I can} 
cut up rolled fdn. with the shears without | 


any trouble, when I want to send out sam- 


ples; but if I try to clip off a piece of the | 
Given, at the same time and in the same: 


room, it breaks all into little bits and falls 


through my fingers. Of course, warming it | 


more would make it do better; but I think | 
it is best to consider all these points. No | 
doubt but that this same quality makes it) 
easier for the bees to work, for they do not | 
often have wax break to pieces on their 
“*hands.’? They are too old for that. 

Now, after all this complaint I want a. 
Given press at once, and I have sent the or- 
der to friend Given to-day. If you, friend 


Ciood, can help to work out the problem, | 
will gladly pay all expenses; in fact, I will 
pay your expenses out here to help us work 
it, any way. Mayhap we can teach you 
something else that will do you * good,” at 
the same time. I mail you both to-day one 
of our wired frames just as I would have 
them ; and bear in mind, I want a press that 
will make a sheet of fdn. just as large as it 
can be squeezed into the frame. It can be 
put into the frame before the corners are put 
on, if it can not be done any other way, but 
I should very much rather have the fdn. put 
in after the frame is all made as usual. If 
there should be a small corner left off at 
each corner of the frame, it would not mat- 
ter very much. One great point in favor of 
the Given press is, that it does away with 
all trimming, and there are no scraps of wax 
to gather upand belying around. ‘The trim- 
ming is the great drawback to all plaster 
and rubber-plate machines. The rubber 
machines cost 38.00; the new improved 


rolls, 830.00; the Given press, 345.00. The 
above are all for the L. frame. As some of 
our new. readers may not know what we 
mean by the Given press, of which so much 
has been said of late, We give the picture of 
it ayain. 








THE GIVEN FOUNDATION PRESS. 


In the first place, we make sheets of plain 
Wax, just the size to fill our frame. ‘The 
plan of doing this rapidly is by means of « 
board of & basswood, made just the size you 
| Wish, and immersed all over in the wax, 
| while held by a wire bail. ‘This makes two 
“sheets, just right withoutany trimming. The 
wired frame is now laid in the press as 
| shown, and a single sheet placed on the 
wires, in the frame, The pressure makes 
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operation. There is one more point I do not | us 
like: If Lam correct, the press is very apt | A “CLINCHER” THIS TIME. 
to cut the wires, if as large as No. 80, such | Se 
as we use. Well, No. 36, such as friend Giv- } " SEE by the Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, p. 596, that. 
en uses, is not, in my opinion, strong enough. | cl 3', miles isasfaras you have found Italians 
We have used it, but it annoyed us by break- | “™ working from home, and you think there is 
ing after the combs were built out. Friend | some mistake about their going 7 miles for honey. 
(,ood uses No. 36 wire, but it was broken, as | Again, in answer to Hugh Marlin, in Jan. No., p. 31, 
IT have told you. No doubt all these difficul- ; you eall for the experience of others. Now, with 
ties will soon be remedied. If I could have your permission, I will give my experience. Fidal- 
just what I want, [ would have the Geep fdn. | go, my home, is on an island. There were no bees 
almost honey- comb 1 mentioned On all- | here untill introduced them, in 1879. In the spring 
other page, made in wired frames, and tight | of 18801 Italianized 3 swarms with tested queens re- 
pi Bn goo aes gain aa teehee = | ceived from you, and the middle of June had an Ital- 
r J isl « ! « S, , } s. -_ ‘ rhiwvoe Thaa > > “hs 
shall have to be satistied with the next best | a a ance ‘3g paseine easy hoe a ety 
thing, especially as we are not yet wanes Tree tn nn ee ee 


the fdn., and fastens it in the frame at one | HOW FAR BEES FLY FOR HONEY. 





visit to the head of Fidalgo Bay, just 5 miles from 





~ “a os > ret ?? 7 ) ag 
SUDe ENS" MONG Dewy * 18 ROT the best. | home in. a straight line, and while walking in the 
a | gentleman’s orchard I found the Italians just swarm- 
THE CATALPA. ing on the white clover. And they seemed to have 
; come here through choice, as they passed over fields 
ITS VALUE FOR POSTS AS WELL AS HONEY. | of clover and other tlowers on the way here. 


—— But the longest flight that I ever noticed was last 
CINCE writing and advertising the catalpa-tree | fall,inSeptember. I live on the southeast side of 
xs as a honey-tree, and that the wood is decay- | the island, facing Pidella Bay, a sheet of salt water 
“= proof, I have had a great many cards and let- | 5!3 miles from land to land. Flowers had become 
ters asking for information concerning said tree; | very scarce on the island; the bees had killed all of 
and perhaps I ean answer most intelligently by | their drones, and I supposed quit work for the sea- 
quoting Douglas & Sons’ catalogue, and it may be | son. About a week later [was one day thrashing 
of interest to others. *‘W.R. Artbur, Sup’t I. C. R. | some peas in a fieldon the southeast side of my 
R., informed me he visited the old homestead, and | house, when one of my little boys, playing on the 
took up a catalpa gate-post that his father set 40  strawstack, called my attention to the bees fiy- 
years before. It was found as sound as the day it | ing overhead. I stopped work and commenced 
was set. Judge Upsher, of Indiana, stated that old | looking. Presently I could see them, a string of 
citizens informed him the old stockade, built by the | bees 2v feet high. I could hardly think they were 
first French settlers, was mostly of catalpa-trees bees, for the nearest land in that direction was 5'4 
that grew in the forests there; and when the stock- | miles. As Iwas not far from the apiary, I followed 
ade was torn down, nearly one hundred years after, | up the line and found them dropping down, as it 
the posts were perfectly sound, and gave no indica- | were, from the clouds, loaded down with honey and 
tion of decay. The early settlers in Knox County, | pollen, and covered with the yellow dust from the 
Ind., found a catalpa log that had fallen across a | goldenrod. I didn’t stop for smoke, but opened a 
stream, and used as a foot-log until it was flattened | hive at once, and found every thing full—the queen 
on top by the wear of the feet. An old Indian, in fairly crowded out. I just made things fly until I 
answer to the question how long the log had been | hada sheet of fdn.in every hive (I had taken the 
there, replied: ‘My father’s father crossed on that | supers off the week before). 
log,’ making it over 100 years old. In Southern Illi-;| Now the question was, where were they getting 
nois, another catalpa foot-log had been in use about | the honey? I must find that out, sure. I noticed 
100 years. Prof. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial | that every bee seemed tired out, and would stop to 
University, had the log sawn into boards, and ex- pant and get breath after striking the alighting- 

| 


hibited one board perfectly sound, at the Centen- | board before running into the hive. I was satisfied 
nial.” I could give many more testimonials, but | they were going tothe main land, and I was bound 
this is enough. I have grape-stakes that were two- | to know for acertainty. The next morning, about 
year-old sprouts, that have been in the ground 7 | 9 o'clock, the bees were flying nicely. Ilaunched my 
years, and are sound to-day. They are as easy to | boat and started across on the line of flight. As it 
raise as corn; there is no tree-seed that I know of | was very calm, and the water as smooth as a mir- 
that germinates as surely and quickly, and I planta _ ror, I had no trouble in seeing the lineof flying bees. 
great many seed each year. Astoits honey value, I After a little over an hour’s pull I landed ina small 
put it equal to the basswood. I may overestimate it, | slough on the Swinomish tide flats (a reclaimed salt 
but I have a patch of 1000 trees, and I am watching | marsh of several thousand acres). I clambered up 
them closely. One thing I do know, that, while they on to the dike, and, as far as I could see, the dikesin 
are in blossom, my bees work on them excitedly. | every direction were covered with goldenrod in full 

Rantoul, Ill., March 3, 1882. H. M. Morris. bloom —a perfect blaze of gold in the morning sun. 


I have given the above to draw out further | The first thing, I found the bees at work; and all 
facts in regard to the matter. There is, | Italians, and, of course, mine. I was now 5% miles 
without question, something wonderful in | from home. 
regard to the durability of this timber; but| Now, inan easterly direction, 7 miles from Fair- 
I am not so sure of the honey. We have | view (the place where I landed), there isan apiary of 
several large trees in our town, but it is not | 50 stands of black bees, kept by friend Chilburgh, on 
visited at all by our bees, only on occasional | Pleasant Ridge. These dikes are all laid out with 
seasons. How is it in other places ? foot-paths on top, so I had notrouble in following 
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on the line of blossoms. I crossed the dikes of four 
quarter-sectious, making two miles. I here struck an 
open slough that I could not cross without a boat. 
On the banks of this slough I found quite a number 
of Italians, and also afew black bees, which I con- 
cluded were from the Pleasant Ridge apiary. I was 
now 74 miles from my home (5's by water and 2 by 
land), and still I found Italians, though not very 
plenty. Could I have crossed the slough, I am conti- 
dent I should have found my bees quite a distance 
further. I followed the slough that ran to the north- 
east for half a mile further, and still found bees in 
the ratio of 3 blacks to 1 Italian. I was probably 
nothing less than 5 miles of the black apiary. I then 
turned back for home, perfectly satisfied with my 
trip, for I had proven toa certainty that bees would 
fly from 7 to 8 miles for honey. There could be no 
mistake, for I am the only one in this part of the 
country who keeps Italians, and I have never lost a 
swarm, having always artificially swarmed my bees 
before they were ready to swarm naturally. Now, 
if you think the above is worth recording, I should 
like to see it in GLEANINGS. H. A. MARCH. 
Fidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., March, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend M. I have changed 
the statement in the A BC, but still 1 am 
inclined to think they would go further over 
the water, as in your case, than over hills 
and forests, as with us. We have given 
you credit for $2.50 for that day’s work in 
bebalf of the cause of bees and science, as at 
least a partial payment for the service. If 
you have goldenrod like that every year, I 
think it would be a pretty good place fora 
bee-keeper to go to. 

rr ee Se 


HONEY FROM™ THE OAK. 





December No. of GLEANINGS, [ inclose a live- 
oak twig with two balls attached, from which, 
at certain seasons of the yeur, bees procure a cer- 
tain quantity of honey. These balls are simply nut- 
galls,from which the tannie acid of commerce is 
principally obtained. I can not undertake to ex- 
plain how a substance yielding, or, rather, contain- 
ing, tannic acid in such large proportions, will also, 
by some hidden process of nature, yield honey, an 
article essentially different in all its properties from 
tannic acid. But suchisthe act, forI have often- 
times seen live-oak trees swarming, not only with 
bees, but also with many other varieties of insects in 
pursuit of this honey. Nor can I perceive any pe- 
culiarity in taste differing from that of honey pro- 
cured from many other sources, 
Should you desire to experiment in the cultiva- 
tion of the live oak, 1 will take great pleasure in 


Le compliance with your request contained in the 


sending you some of the acorns, as soon as they | 


ripen in the fall,though I doubt very much the suc- 
cess of the experiment in your latitude, as itis atree 
indigenous to the Southern climate, and one which 
I have never seen growing north of Mobile, Ala. 
With us the live oak may be considered an ever- 
green, as it remains perfectly green during the en- 
tire winter, and, in fact, until the old leaf is pushed 
of, as it were, by the appearance of the new. <As an 
ornamental or shade tree, it surpasses all other va- 
rieties of the oak family; and a grove of them 
would remind you of an old and well-preserved 
apple orchard. It yields,in profuse abundance, a 
dark brewn or nearly black acorn of an oblong coni- 





cal shape, of a sweetish astringent taste, and of 
which all quadrupeds, and many of the larger birds, 
are excessively fond. The timber is highly prized 
by us for its strength and durability. As an in- 
stance of the latter quality, I will mention that | 
have a gate-post which has beenin use for more 
than thirty-one years. I. A. WIMBISH. 

Cuero, DeWitt Co., Texas, Jan. 9, 1882. 

And here is something from another friend 
who sends us samples:— 

The cuttings of live oak I sent you sometime ago, 
with the apples, or nut-galls, adhering, are the balis 
spoken of by I. L. VanZandt, and many others, as 
furnishing bees with considerable honey. I don't 
know that I can give you a better explanation than 
friend Van Zandt has done in GLEANINGS of Dec., 
1881, page 601. Wehave an abundance of the oak in 
this section of country, and the bees (and other in- 
sects) must guther considerable honey from the 
balls, for their loud humming will attract your at- 
tention in passing by the trees. The oak may 
grow in your country, friend Root, but I doubt 
whether you have the fly that causes the growth 
of the ‘‘honey-balls.” You will see on the balls 
I sent you the circle of black spots, showing 
where the honey was exuded; and in cutting them 
open you will find a little cavity containing the fly, 
in some stage of growth. If you would like to have 
a few growing near your apiary,I will try to send 
you a few small trees next fall. THOS. BALCOMB. 

Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, March 5, 1882. 


Many thanks, my friends. I hardly think 


I will try growing oak-trees for honey just 
yet, especially if we are to depend on **bugs” 
and the like to make the honey-yield. | 
have had a drawing made of the twig and 
ball, sent by friend b. 





TWIG, WITIL ONE OF THE BALLS, THAT 
PRODUCES THE HONEY FROM THE OAK. 
The friends will observe the leaves are 

not all just alike in shape. The samples 

sent by the first writer all had a regular 
curved outline, while the cut shows many 

with a scalloped or slightly notched edge. I 

should infer from this, that the honey 1s not 

confined to any one species. In fact, re- 
ports in our back volumes show that honey 
is often gathered from a species of oak in 
the North; and, if 1 am correct, it some- 
times comes from the buds instead of oak- 
galls. Those who are curious in the matter 
can, by means of the indexes, go over the 
whole matter, for we have had reports of it 
for nearly ten years past. 
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FRIEND STEHLDE’S VISIT, 


THE BE&S THAT BUILT COMBS ALL OVER THE OUT- 
SIDE OF THEIR HIVES, 


PITH your permission I will report about 
WY those bees on the outside of the hive (if not too 
- jate), an account of which appeared in the 
May No. of GLEANINGS, 1881, p. 239. I wrote down 
with pencil a short sketch of my visit there, but I 
could not get time, somehow, to put it in shape fora 
report, on account of work. June 8, 1881, a friend 
and myself started to visit the apiary of Mr. Doane, 
to inspect those bees outside of the hive. We ar- 
rived at Stanleyville just after a heavy shower. We 
found Mr. Doane, his good wife, and a visitor, chat- 
ting on the porch of their house. We told our er- 
rand, and it seemed to please Mr. Doane greatly that 
somebody had taken so much interest in his bees as 
to drive out from Marietta, over such bad roads, to 
see them. As I never have much time to lose, we 
declined the invitation to take a seat, and madea 
motion to see the bees. Mr. Doane remarked he had 
not seen them for a week. Said he, ** They are very 
cross, and most geverally chase me away.” We as- 
sured him that we did not fear them, so he came 
along with us to see the fun. 





Owing to the shower above mentioned, all was qui- | 


et; the hives looked about the same as when I first 


saw them in November, 187 — combs all over the 


hives, on the sides and back, also on top, very little 
in front, also below the hives down to the ground. 
On the first hive there were no bees to be seen on 
the outside. Mr. Doane said, “I guess they are all 
dead.”” I gave the bive a rap, which was answered 
within by a big hum. I looked at Mr. Doane to see 
him smile; but ‘‘nary’”’ asmile. I rapped again and 
said, ** They are all right; don’t you hear them buzz 
now?” He told me that he once could hear the bees 
bum, but he could hear nothing now. 

Upon close examination I found the combs on the 
outside all empty; even the combs below the hive 
were not occupied. The bees were evidently driven 
up into the hive by the cold weather; as there is no 
bottom to the hive, it is quite an easy matter for the 
bees to move up. Judging from the buzz made by 
the bees, this must be a fair colony; but when all 
this outside comb was filled with bees, there must 
have been at least a bushel of them. 

The second hive is covered with combs like the 
first; no bees on sides; back of the hive, all the 
combs look dry and clean; no sign ef moth worms; 
also not the least sign of dysentery. This colony is 
in better condition than the first. The combs below 
the hive are filled with bees down to the ground; 3 
sheets of new combs have been built nearly down to 
the ground — two worker, one drone comb, and all 
were filled with larvae. There is nothing around 
this lower comb. They are exposed all around. Just 
think of it, and full of brood! doubtless this is a 
rousing big colony. There is no surplus honey any- 
where stored on the outside. This is a striking con- 
trast to my best colonies, which at that time had 
from 50 to 70 lbs. of surplus honey in the upper sto- 
ry. From all appearance these bees wintered wi h- 
out dysentery. I have examined every thing very 
closely, and find ajl about the hives sweet and clean, 
In all ordinary seasons, I think these bees must be 
unprofitable, owing to the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to the weather. It is not easy to calculate 
how much surplus honey those two colonies would 





have made inside of a good hive, with plenty of 
room (for an intelligent bee-keeper) while they were 
building all this comb on the outside. It would 
probably have astonished any of us. 

Brother Root, I don’t see why the moths don’t com- 
mit depredations on these combs, so exposed. Mr. 
Doane regrets very much that his bees don’t swarm 
(his is a non-swarming hive); they have not swarmed 
in twelve years. He says he bought some patent 
hives (cheap) at a sale, and would like very much to 
try them, but thinks he must buy a swarm, as his 
bees won't swarm. I could not help meditating on 
the difference between the bee-man who keeps post- 
ed, and is up to the times, and this old friend. But 
as our conversation had to be carried on in a very 
high key, I did not venture to say any thing about 
modern bee-keeping. 

In 1879 he got lots of honey from his bees, from the 
outside of his hives; and the same season my bees 
made scarcely a living — only about six miles dis- 
tance apart, on a bee-line. 

At the present writing, all my bees are busy gath- 
ering pollen. Every one wintered well on summer 
stands; also the winter of 1880-’51, every one of my 
colonies wintered through on summer stands, I 
think, for this section, outdoor wintering by far the 
safest way. R. STEHLE. 

Marietta, O., March 1, 1£82. 

And it seems, friend S., that, even if itis 
demonstrated that bees will live almost right 
out of doors, without protection, they do not 
yield the profit that they do with more mod- 
ern appliances. ‘The fact that these bees are 
so healthy, and winter safely every winter, 
seems to carry a lesson with it; but why do 
they never swarm ? Is it because of having 
so much empty comb about them all the 
time ? 

cr a Beppe 
JONES'S SYSTEM OF COMB HONEY. 


TALL FRAMES AND SHALLOW FRAMES. 


PFLHE following, from the Montreal Week- 
| ly Witness, we publish principally be- 
= cause it touches on the new system of 
getting comb honey in the body of the hive, 
by use of the perforated zine division-boards: 


COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Sm: As our market demands comb honey as well as extracted. 
I would like to know, through Mr. Jones and the WItNEss, if the 
Jones hive can be worked with advantage for the production of 
comb honey. Mr. Doolittle, Mr. A. I. Root, and other large pro- 
ducers of comb honey, use a shallower frame than the Jones, 
and make the hives two and even three stories high by placing 
one on top of another. If L am correct, the Jones frame is too 
deep to be used as a two-story hive in this way. Is there any 
advantage in using a two-story hive for extracting! 

Claude, Ont. NOVICE. 

The Jones hive can be used to advantage for the 
production of comb honey, on the new and approved 
principle of taking comb honey from the body of the 
hive. The above hive is best adapted to, and has 
many great advantages over others. For instance, 
the long shallow frame could not be worked as we 
do the Jones frame, which is about 103(x13 inches, in- 
side measure. It can be used as a two-story hive if 
properly arranged; but I can get larger yields of 
honey from a one-story of my size and shape of 
irame. The way to take honey is from the brood- 
chamber. By the use of the perforated metal divi- 
sion-board, the queen is prevented from getting 
back of it to lay in'the sections, while the bees pass 
through as easily as if there were none there. Now 
you have a sufficient number of combs to keep the 
queen laying in front of hive; next, back of it you 
have your perforated metal, then your frames of 
sections, and bebind, either hatching brood or larva, 
or empty combs to be filled with honey for extract- 
ing. You can extract from these combs, and the 
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oftener you extract from those combs behind the 
section, the faster they store in the sections; or, if 
you just uncap the honey in front, if there should 
be any. they carry it back and store it in the sections 
and fill its place with brood. Thus you can take 
both extracted and comb honey at the same time; 
and should there be a sudden large fiow of honey, 
the bees would not lose it by waiting to build comb, 
but would always have empty combs to store in. Be- 
sides, they build or draw out more comb in the cen- 
ter of the brood-chamber than any other place. Cold 
nights do not drive them from their work. There is 
no coaxing them into the boxes, as is often the case 
with other systems; but, rather, you make them 
store the honey just where you want it, and yet let 
them put it where they are sure to if not prevented, 
or, rather, where they always will put it if there isa 
chance to do so. Besides, the honey stored in the 
brood-chamber is richer and finer than that stored 
elsewhere, because it is better ripened; the heat of 
the bees and brood evaporates it taster, thicker, and 
more lively. A lady bee-keeper once remarked to 
me, that bread, if kept an unusually long time bak- 
ing, is never as good as that baked in time, and she 
also thought honey is similar, and should be ripened 
rapidily after being gathered from the flowers. All 
the first-prize honey at the great honey show last 
fall was taken from the Jones hive on the above 
principles. The shallow frames were invented more 
than twenty years ago, before the honey-extractor 
was known, and were made as shallow as possible, to 
make room on top of the frames for honey-boxes. 
The honey-extractor or perforated metal, and many 
other valuable inventions, have completely super- 
seded what has been considered by many the only 
way to manage bees. I have used two and more sto- 
ries of both shallow and deep frames, and find, for 
extracting, the single, or one-story, the best, all 
things considered. Inthe long season I frequently 
take over 3000 lbs. of honey in a day, and I could not 
do it if I had the cumbersome complicated fixtures 
that some use and call bee-hives. D. A. JONES. 


The above frame, it will be noticed, is not 
very different from the old-style American 
frames which were in such extensive use a 
few years ago. We used them for about five 
years exclusively, and for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Of course, we did not use 
the perforated metal division-boards. These 
will, without doubt, keep the queen out of 
the section honey; but so will our present 
division-boards, for that matter. Perforated 
separators were used to a considerable ex- 
tent last season; but we have had no ver 
favorable reports from them, that I know of. 
Friend Jones feels sure that I will, in time, 
come over to his way of thinking, and it 
may be I will; for I well remember when I 
agreed with Mr. Langstroth, that comb fdn. 
was not very practicable. At present, it 
does not seem to me probable that a deep 
frame, and metal division-boards, are going 
into general use. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 





SOMETHING OLD. 





ing queens, detailed from time to time, I fear, 

upon reading the caption of this article, you 
will be more likely to consign this to the waste- 
basket than to give ita place in GLEANINGS. Yet, 
like a child that is pleased with a new toy, and 
would be thrusting it into the face of every one for 
admiration, I must need risk a rebuff, by essaying 
a description of what I conceive to be an infallible 
way, if the instructions are strictly followed. I have 
followed it since 1876; have sold many queens, and 
instructed the parties to follow this plan, and there 
has never yet been a queen lost. You will find the 
plan detailed by Frank Benton (whom you will ad- 


Ss” numerous have been the modes of introduc. 





mit is good authority), in Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 1875, 
page 130, in answer to an inquiry I made on page 66, 
same volume, which I suppose is on your shelves. 
In 1880 I got hold of your A BC book, which I con- 
sidered the best of any book | ever saw. I at once 
adopted your instructions wherever they differed 
from my former manipulations, and, among others, 
your plan of introducing queens, thinking it might 
possibly also be an improvement, and followed it 
that summer, and was always successful when 
bees were gathering honey. But when there was a 
drought, I in a few instances kept them caged for 
two weeks before they quit balling the queen; lost 
some 3 or 4, and then quit it, and fell back on the 
Benton plan. When bees are making honey, a queen 
may generally be turned loose right away; but dur- 
ing a drought there are always robbers ready to 
pitch in as soon as a hive is opened, and then there 
is danger of a new queen being balled or stung. 
Benton’s plan will work at all times, drought or no 
drought; the entrance being contracted so as to be 
cuite small, and care taken that no bee can enter any- 
where, save at the entrance, and the queen being re- 
leased in the dusk of evening, when all robbers are 
at home, and the bees drenched with honey, puts 
them ina good humor at any time, and they will 
adopt the queen without examining her closely, and 
by morning all things are ready for them to move on 
rejoicingly. 8. C. Fox. 
Maysfield, Milam Co., Texas, Feb. 20, 1882. 
Wealways stop and look at the ‘‘ new toy,” 
friend F.,and so we give place to your letter, 
and don’t put it into the waste-basket. The 
following is the Benton plan mentioned :— 


DON'T KILL THB QUEENS. 


In & recent number of the Magazine I notice that a 
North Carolina correspondent asks for ‘ta safe and 
sure way to introduce a queen to a hybrid colony.” 
Success in introducing queens seems to depend upon 
but these three simple principles: — 

1. The colony to which the queen is to be intro- 
duced must have been, at the time the queen is re- 
leased, without a reigning queen long enough for 
every bee to have become aware of the loss, and yet 
not long enough for them to have queen-cells well 
under way. 

2. The strange queen must have the peculiar scent 
of the hive to which she is to be introduced. 

3. The bees must be in a good-natured mood at the 
time the queen is released. 

I have introduced from fifty to one hundred queens 
each season during the past four years, and by ad- 
hering closely to the following method have, in eve- 
ry instance, succeeded in introducing fertile queens 
even to the most obstinate:— 

Remove the common, or hybrid queen, and imme- 
diately place the wire-cloth cage (made of wire cloth 
about ten meshes to the inch), containing the Italian 
queen with three or four of her workers, between 
the central combs, and against sealed honey if possi- 
ble. Just before dark the following day (after using 
a little smoke to quiet the bees), open the hive, driz- 
zle honey in a fine stream between the combs and on 
the tops of the frames, and allow the [talian queen 
to crawl down between the comhs, completely daul- 
ing her with honey as she leaves the cage. Close the 
hive at once, and contract the entrance for a day. 
On the second or third day after, examine for the 
queen. 

I have detailed this method before: but believing 
that, if followed, it will save the life of many 
queenly beauty, I have here repeated it. 

Knoxville, Tenn. FRANK BENTON. 


Granting it is infallible, as you say, i 
takes 24 hours or more to get the queen to 
laying, while by the plan we use we often 
have the queenslaying in an hour. This ad- 
vantage would, I think, make it pay to lose 
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a queen occasionally. Suppose you have a 
case of two queens ina hive. By your plan, 
as I understand it, your queen is surely kill- 
ed; andithas been shown by our late letters, 
that two queens in a hive is a rather fre- 
quent thing. By our plan of looking a few 
minutes afterward, we can save a queen, if 
there are two in a hive, for they will be both 
balled. The idea of choosing toward sun- 
down, or dusk, is an excellent one, and it is 
probably the secret of our great success in 
letting so many loose at once, as we often do. 


TT a Sime 


DZIERZON THEORY, AND PAR- 
THENO-GENESIS. 





THE 
SEE PAGE 112, MARCH GLEANINGS. 


views, if he supposes that I have ashadow of 
=== doubt in regard to the correctness of the 
Dzierzon Theory. Not only do I not doubt, but, by 
experiments carefully conducted, I have satisfac- 
torily-—- yes, conclusively — proved to myself that 
the doctrine of partheno- genesis, as relates to the 
honey-bee, is true; and the object of my article 
touching upon that subject, was simply to call atten- 
tion to a point that, tomy mind, is of considerable 
importance in raising queens, which is this: It is 
well known, that impure impregnation among mam- 
mals renders the female for ever after impure, ow- 
ing to carrying the young during pregnancy; the | 
domestic fowl is disqualified, also, by impure mat- | 
ing, not because a portion of the foreign semen re- 
mains in the oviduct to impregnate the new eggs, 
but because absorption has taken place, and thus 
her whole system is contaminated. Now, why is 
this not so with the honey-bee? If a pure Italian 
queen meets a black drone, her drone progeny will, 
I believe, to a certain extent, become hybridized; 
not because any of the semen vivifies the drone 
egg, for that, in all probability, is not the case, but 
because the system of the queen has absorbed from 
the semen certain of its properties, which everafter 
remain; and while it certainly does not amount to 
complete hybridization, it does contaminate, as I 
believe, to acertain extent, and is always increasing. 
Now, for this reason I urge our queen-breeders to | 
be careful not to breed from the drone progeny of | 
hybridized queens. This subject, however, is an 
open one; and I have written at this time only for 
the reason that my former article was misunder- 
stood; and I now express the hope that our friends 
will look into this matter, and ascertain for them- 
selves whether my views are correct or not; and I 
sincerely hope, also, that nothing will be left undone, 
either in theory or practice, to preserve unsullied 
the purity of our Italian bees. 


ha" WILTSE decidedly misunderstands my 





i 





J. E. POND, JR. 
North Attleboro, Mass., March 6, 1882. 

I do not think we have misunderstood you 
very much, friend Pond ; for from what you 
have just written above, I should hardly 
think you would pass muster as an orthodox 
disciple of Father Dzierzon. There may be 
a little truth in what you say; but is it 
enough to be perceptible to our eyes, think 
you? 





leaving the immediate vicinity of the dwellings. 
| a natural result, from associating so much with hu- 
| man beings, these little sparrows become exceeding- 


THE CHIPPING SPARROW, AN ENEMY 
TO THE BEES. 


me E following is an extract from Part lV. 
, Of the Birds of North America :— 

While in their winter quarters, the chipping spar- 
rows have no characteristic habits, ether than those 
exhibited by many of the fringilline birds; neither 
do they have any note, save the ordinary chirp of 
alarm. Then, to recognize them, one must observe 
quite closely. By the middle of April, when they 
arrive in Massachusetts, they forget the life of inac- 
tivity which they led in the enervating climate where 
they passed the winter, and display much energy. 
At first, only the lively chipping song of the males is 
to be heard at intervals along the hedge-rows, which 
form a favorite perch for the birds; but a few days 
later, every garden and lawn throughout the State 
will have its attendant fay in the form of a chipping 
sparrow. 

They watch their domains very closely, seldom 

8 


ly tame, being, in fact, half domesticated. They will 


| hop familiarly about the porch in search of crumbs 


and other bits of food, occasionally displaying confi- 
dence enough in their friends to venture across the 
threshold of the open door. 

About the middle of May the females can be seen 
gathering material for their prettily constructed 
nests, which are often placed on some tree close to 
the house. The eggs are deposited about June Ist, 
the young making their appearance by the lith. At 
this time the chipping sparrows are nearly insectivo- 
rous, feeding largely on such destructive insect lar- 
vee as the canker and currant worms. Although 
thus conferring a benefit upon mankind, they are 
not always as useful, for they are accused, and I fear 
justly, of killing honey-bees for food. I have fre- 
quently seen several of them thus employed at one 
time.. They would alight on the top of the hives or 
on some overhanging limb, and dart down at the re- 
turning bees, like fly- catchers; then, having se- 
cured their prey, would alight on the ground in or- 
der to beat it in pieces before swallowing it. I have 
observed that the chipping sparrows assemble in the 
neighborhood of apiaries, in considerable numbers. 
I have found twenty or more nests, in a single sea- 
pa all built in an orchard, near which stood several 

ives. 

In spite of the above-mentioned mischievous pro- 
pensity, our lively little friends are general favorites, 
usually finding a hearty welcome, and will amply re- 
ward the husbandman for the protection which he 
affords them, by destroying large numbers of nox- 
ious insects. 

By September, the young and adults flock to the 
cultivated fields in order to feed on the newly ri- 
pened seeds of weeds, which once more form their 
emo ges diet. They then associate with large num- 

rs ot other birds, such as the field and Savannah 
sparrows, grass finch, and many other members of 
this family, departing with them when they migrate 
southward. 


Iam told that the chipping sparrow dif- 
fers from our common ground chipping 


| bird, by the habit of building its nest only in 


trees or low bushes. The common builds 
only on the ground. Iam inclined to think 
the chipping sparrow only occasionally has 
this habit of catching bees, in common with 
other birds. Common fowls, we are told, 
have learned the habit, in some cases, but 
we are quite sure they do not doit as a usual 
thing. I have often seen chipping birds 


_picking up the immature bees and larve, 


brought out in the morning from the hives, 
but I never saw them catch live bees. It will 
be well to keep an eye on the matter, for we 
have birds of different kinds visiting our 
apiary in a rather suspicious way, almost 
every season. The only two we are sure of 
is = king bird, and a sort of swallow, or 
martin. 
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EUROPEAN LINDEN, OR BASSWOOD. 


=o 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BASSWOODS IN GENERAL. 


an 5 linn, as they call them in England, I noticed 


American basswood, Has this come under your ob- 
servation? If not, when they bloom this year I will 
give you notice. 


the European lindens, planted about our city as 
shade trees; the males never bloom, and are useless 
as honey-producers. 
American cousins, the same thing is observed? 
Cleveland, O., March 2, 1882. A. C. KENDEL. 
I believe it is a fact, that the European 


linden blossoms a week or two earlier than | 
the American linden ; and were it not that | 


clover is almost always at its height at this 


time, I presume we should have made more | 
A dozen were planted | 
in our basswood orchard, about eight years | 


effort to grow them. 


ago; but most of them, if not all, have died, 
indicating, seemingly, they are less hardy 
than ours. I believe many of our native lin- 


dens produce no blossoms; but I never | 


thought of the reason for it that you ascribe, 
friend K. I really wish we might have a re- 
vival of basswood planting. Since our ex- 


periment last July with the spring scales, I 
am getting the fever pretty strongly, and I. 
have just asked friend Morris, who advertis- 
es in this number, what he would take for | 


10,000 of his little trees. 
rates? 
tum. 
oO 
SULPHUR FOR BEES. 


entery of bees. Ihave come to the conclu- 


is bacteria. 


Iam well aware that an assertion 
Medical men 


from parasites. 
amounts to nothing, unless proven. 


of all schools admit that sulphur is the greatest | 
anti-psoric remedy known. That it will cure psora, | 
diphtheria, and very many of the skin diseases, is a | 


settled fact. How does it do it, except by destroy- 


ing the parasites? One case toward proof: A friend 


of mine in Ridgeville, who was pretty well posted in 


bee culture, had, in the spring of 1880, 6 colonies of | 
brown bees, one of which, a strong one, had been | 


kept through the winter previous in a chamber 
room about eight feet square. Their ingress and 
egress was through the window, with the whole low- 
er cascment left out. 
day about the first of May, and remarked they had 
gone up. The floor was strewn with dead bees and 
dysenteric faeces. What to do to save his bees, he 
didn’t know, and I was equally ignorant. I saw his 


bees again in about one week. They were all right | 
“ What did you give your bees | 


and working nicely. 
to cure them?’’ l asked. He replied, that he filled a 
‘tea-saucer about half full of sulphur, set it on the 
floor near the hive, and it was amusing to see the 


FEL inn, planted a row of European linden, or | 


that the one which bloomed last summer and | 
the year before was considerably earlicr than the | 


Another thing very important: | 
both male and female trees may be noticed among | 


Do you know if, among their | 


Who can furnish | 
me 1000 of the European lindens at the best | 
A linden that would blossom two | 
weeks later than ours would be a desidera- | 


Wren has been said about what produces dys- | 
——_ 


son, from what I have seen and read, that it | 
I have been convinced for many years | 
that diphtheria, catarrh, scrofula, pulmonary con- | 
sumption, and ail the skin diseases, were caused | 


He showed them to me one | 


| bees go for the sulphur. They went right into it, 
and wallowed like a duck in water. They took all 
| the sulphur in less than one day. What cured the 
, dysentery but the sulphur, as nothing else was giv- 
en? Would the disease have abated without any 
treatment? I have never heard of sulphur being 
used for dysentery of bees before or since, to my 
knowledge. It may have been used by others for 
aught I know. G. F. PEcKHAM, M. D. 

Elyria, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1882. 

As you all know, I am, as a general thing, 
quite averse to medicine or drugs, and | 
/ was ready to enter a protest when friend P. 
first suggested sulphur; but when told the 
little chaps rolled in it. like fowlsin the dirt, 
| I began to beinterested. If they really want 
sulphur, by all means let them have it; but 
they certainly did not eat up a saucerful, did 
they? Is it possible they loaded it on their 
legs as they do sawdust, thinking it might 
‘do for pollen? Will anybody else’s bees 
make use of sulphur? Thanks for the fact, 
friend P. 

ee G0 ee 


UPWARD VENTILATION, AGAIN, 


OF PURE AIR PREVENT DYSENTERY? 


=p) ELIEVING it to be the duty of every bee-keep- 
33 er to contribute his mite toward a solution 
oT of the problem how to prevent dysentery, I 
wish to give a few facis that have come under my éb- 
| servation. 

Many years ago I commenced to keep bees, and 
watch their habits. I soon discovered that they ex- 
haled a good deal of moisture. causing dampness to 
both bees and stores, if the winter was mild, or seal- 
ing up the honey in a case of ice, thereby causing 
| Starvation, if cold was long continued. I had one 
| hive, which was built with a chamber over the 
| brood-nest, having a box, or drawer, holding perhaps 
| 20lbs. Entrance tothis box was by six holes, match- 
ing corresponding holes in the hive. After remov- 
ing the honey, this box was replaced, with the holes 
left open; and this hive, year after year, never failed 
to come out strong in the spring; was the first to 
swarm, and always gave the most surplus of any 
colony in the yard. Acting on this hint, I tried re- 
| placing top boxes as soon as emptied, leaving the 
holes open, and with the best results. 

A few years ago I obtuined some copies of the 4. 
B. J., then sent forGLEANINGSand the ABC. Pack- 
ing and blanketing was all the rage; and, supposing 
these ‘‘scientific’’ publications taught ** pure gospel,” 
I tried packing and blanketing, and succeeded in 
packing my bees out of existence, except two col- 
onies, and they were so nearly gone, it took all the 
| next season to build them up. The packing had 
| prevented the escape of the moisture, which ac- 
| cumulated so as to actually run out of the hives. 

The same winter, a neighbor had his bees protect- 
ed by corn-stalks stacked around each hive. One 
night his cattle got in and upset several hives. He 
did not notice it. Overa week after, I was passing, 
and, seeing the condition of things, I called him, and 
we commenced righting them up, replacing caps, etc. 
We found one hive lying on its side, cap and quilt 
both off, and the wind and snow blowing through un- 
obstructed, except by the bees themselves; plenty 
of ventilation, surely, for a severe storm had been 
raging, aud mercury nearly to zero. Weren't they 
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dead? I hear some of the packing advocates ask. | 
Not a dead bee could I find; and, cold as it was, they 
showed fight when we commenced to right them up, | 
and they were the first to swarm in the spring. 
Since then I have taken pains to secure upper venti- | 
lation. 

How I do it, and the result, will have to be given 
another time, as this is already too long. 

C. J. F, HOWEs. 
Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., Feb. 13, 1882. 


It would be folly to ignore the teachings 
of the above, and the great number of simi- 
lar facts bearing on the matter: but still, I 
hardly believe it best to tip our hives on one 
side, and let the wind blow through in the | 
manner given above. Loose chaff over the | 
bees ought not to restrain the escape of the | 
exhalations, and I can not think yet it does. | 
Many thanks, friend IL., for the facts fur- | 
nished. 


male, while a virgin, has again produced her like, it 
requires no stretch of the imagination to accept 
the doctrine of partheno-genesis, and admit its 
truth. It may seem wonderfully strange to one who 
is not a student of science that this is true; but is it, 


| after all, more wonderful or strange than the fact 


that we ourselves are born and still exist? 


J. E. POND, JR. 
Attleboro, Mass., March 8, 1882. 





Ladies’ Department. 


A TIMELY HINT IN REGARD TO CELLARS. 
: My *E are having most beautiful weather — diffi- 
WY cult to keep our bees cool enough in the 
cellar, but have succeeded finely thus far. 


We find it works nicely to shade the cellar windows, 
three in number, outdoors, and leave them open. 


| We lean large broad boards up against the house 


THE DZIERZON THEORY. 


PAPER NO. I. 


Ly INGS, would lead one to suppose that the au- 

.: thors of the same really doubted the truth of 
the Dzierzon Theory. Are these writers serious in 
this matter, or do they merely desire to open discus- 
sion, with the view of causing experiments to fur- 
ther verify this theory? Scientists all admit that 
partheno-genesisis a settled fact, and incontroverti- 
ble proofs have been given to sustain it, not only in 
the honey-bee, but in other insect species. Years | 
ago, when the theory was first promulgated, doubts 
were excusable; but now it seems to me that he 
who doubts is either willfully prejudiced, or obsti- 
nately ignorant; for one might as well doubt his 
own existence as the propositions laid down by 
Dzierzon, and since abundantly proved; and more 
particularly so when it isso easy for each and all to 
verify the same by experimentif they are so dis- 
posed. 

Perhaps, however, the comments of Berlepsch on | 
Dzierzon’s propositions have been confounded with | 
the theory itself, and those comments, and the de- | 
ductions therefrom taken, as Dzierzon’s own ideas. | 
Dzierzon, if I understand bim correctly, does not | 


‘+ ERTAIN articles recently published in GLEAN- 





assert that the drone progeny of a hybridized cueen | 
is not affected by the copulation, but simply says | 
that the eggs of a virgin queen will hatch, and that | 
the result is invariably a drone, whichto meseems a 
different thing altogether from stating that the | 
drone progeny of a hybridized queen does not par- 
take at all of the blood of the copulating drone; the 
latter proposition being a deduction of Berlepsch. 
Now, is this deduction correct? I fully accept and | 
believe the Dzierzon Theory, for the reason that I 
have experimented somewhat in that direction, and 
verified the same, at least to my own satisfaction; 
but the above deduction I can not accept without 
further evidence of its correctness. 

Were the honey-bee a solitary instance of parthe- | 
no-genesis, doubts as to the accuracy of experiments 
might naturally arise; but where proofs are ample 
that it exists among many cther insect species, and 
when we have positive evidence, from careful ob- | 
servers of probity and integrity, that not only can 
and do some virgininsects propagate a male of their 
species, but bave propegated a female, which fe- 


over the window; and if the light is not then all 


| cut off, lay old cloths or carpets over, so as to ex- 


clude all rays of light, but let in theair. The ideaof 
giving bees fresh air to keep them quiet is good. 
It not only is good for the bees, but makes the house 
for people to live in much more healthful; in fact, 1 
think it very bad for our health to live above poorly 
ventilated cellars, whether bees are kept in them or 
not. One of our nearest neighbors always kept a 
very damp, impure cellar; so much so, things would 
mold very soon. They, the man and woman, both 
took sick, and died of typhoid fever within a month 
of each other. The house fell into the hands of 


| renters, who would hardly ever escape hard and se- 


vere sickness, until a large outside door was built. 
The above came under my own observation. There 
was another friend I called to see one warm day in 
spring. The cellar emitted such an odor that the 
sitting-room above smelled as if there was a corpse 
init. The wife and mother died soonafter. This 
was the house of a bee-keeping friend who kept his 
bees in the cellar. 
A WORD ABOUT SEPARATORS. 
Mr. Axtell is nearly ready to give up separators in 


| his apiaries, as he thinks they induce swarming, and 


we think we get more boney without them, espe- 


| cially if honey comes in slowly. If large starters 


are used, bees will generally build their combs 
straight. We had no trouble in selling our honey, 
even if some combs were bulged. Of course, care 


| needed to be used in packing, and it takes consider- 


able more time; but any thing, almost, pays us that 
controls swarming, and secures an abundance of 


| honey. Our bees did well the past season, especially 
| in the fall, and honey was in good demand. I could 


easily have sold as much more; netted about 18 cts. 
per lb.; never had so good liome sales. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 
My health gets ever so much better when work- 
ing with bees -- almost well, compared with what I 


| used to be; but in winter and spring I am obliged 


to take my bed again three-fourths of the time; 
but my general health is good to what it used to be. 


SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Lil., Feb. 28, 1882. 





FRIENDS OF GLEANINGS. 
As thisis my first letter ever written on or about 
bee culture, I should like to ask afew questions con- 
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cerning the warm-footed little creatures. First, 
does the old queen go out with the first swarm, and 
leave ayoung queen? andif said swarm send out an- | 
other swarm in ten days, does the young queen lett 
ten days before come out with this second swarm, 
and leave a queen younger? I've heard persons re- 
mark, when a swarm came out early and returned | 
to the hive, that the queen was not quite strong 
enough to fly yet; others say the old queen goes out 
with new swarms. Second, if you don’t wish to 
have bees send out but one swarm in a season, is it 
the right way to keep a queen-cell cut off the rest of | 


swarming time. 1 did so to three swarms, and kept | > 


cells clipped, but to no avail; they burst out one 
sultry July day at noon, and filled a space in the air | 
as big, seemingly, as a forty-foot barn. I'm sure I 
did not miss any queen-cells. As soon as the swarm 
had left,and quietness reigned, | opened up the 
hives, but*found no queen-cells or queens, but sights | 
of brood and newly laid eggs. The section boxes 
were stored fullof bees instead of honey; they did 
not seem to want to lay up honey above, but kept 
raising bees. I’ve purchased two swarms of bees at 
my own expense, and want them to pay interest on | 
the money this coming summer. Will some one 
please tell me the best way to make bees pay —to 
sell honey or bees? 
“SHINGLES’”’ FOR BEE FEED. 

The Ist of March they carried in a quantity of 
pollen. We did wonder where they got it, but read | 
in GLEANINGS of their gathering it from sawdust. | 
Well, we have a pile of new pine shingles, and they 
were working on it lively; but I can not think what 
sustenance they contain. Is pollen and bee-bread 
the same thing? Please excuse this writing, for 
tending a four-months baby, and composing a Ictter 
for a journal, is rather out of the general custom. 

Mrs, MINNIE S. HAYNES. 

Winfield, Mich., March 13, 1882. 

You have got things a little wrong about | 
the swarming, my friend. The old queen, 
as a rule, goes out with the first swarm: but 
instead of leaving a young queen, she leaves 
only queen-cells, and, with the Italiaus, not 
even that. The after-swarms are of course | 
led out by young queens, but it may be any 
one of them, as it happens. Young queens, 
with perfect wings, usually fly very lively, 
and it is the old ones with ragged wings, or 
heavy with eggs, that fail to keep up with 
the swarm, or to get started with them. 
Thus you see, cutting out queen-cells would 
make little or no difference with first swarms. 
but it might have the effect of preventing | 
any swarms after the first.—I believe the de- 
mands of the market have much to do with 
deciding which will pay best, to sell bees or 
honey.—This matter of sawdust, and similar 
substitutes for pollen in early spring, is a 
little mysterious. What nutriment can there 
be in sawdust, sure enough, or in the fuzzy 
dust they should get from shingles? I am 
inclined to think the bees know what they 
need, and that, after their long confinement 
and lack of pollen or woody vegetable matter, 
they need it something as a grain-fed animal 
needs hay or straw. Horses ; and cattle seem | 
to crave woody fiber in the spring, and why 
should not bees?—Somebody has said, the | 





| next summer. 


first year of a child’s life has much to do 
with shaping its- future character. My 
friend, you have a little human life there 
with you to mold and fashion; and who 
knows but that your four-months-old baby 
may not some time be a writer for our bee 
journals? May God help us to take care of 
the babies! 





Sucenile Department. 


Every girl or boy, under 12 years of age, who writes a letter 
for this de spartme nt will rece ive one of David Cook’s excellent 
5-cent Sunday-school books. Many of these books contain the 
same matter that you find in Sunday-school books costing from 


| ~ 00 to $1.50. 


has six colonies now, and I have one in a 
~~ Chaff hive. I got it for watching pa’s bees 
last Summer while he was drawing hay. I have an 
empty hive ready for next swarming-time. I made 
a chaff division-board and put all the sections and 
brood-racks together for pa. How will that do fora 


ae pa has never lost any bees in the winter. He 


| boy not quite 8 years old? Pa quit chewing tobacco 
| New Year's day, because you said so much against 


itin GLEANINGS. He does not need a smoker, but I 
should like one to handle my bees with. Ma says 
children and bees are similar. If that is true, I hope 
Tam a worker and not a very cross one either. 
Louis C. BROoOKs. 

Brighton, Livingston Co., Mich., Feb. 10, 1882. 

[Very good, Louis. We will send you a smoker on 
your pa’s account, if he will promise to pay for it 
when he commences to use tobacco again.] 


My brother has 64 swarmso! black bees; 26o0f them 


| are in Simplicity hives. He takes GLEANINGS. 


ANNA R. LENGFELD. 

West Chazy, N. Y., Jan. 14, 182. 

Iam a boy of 12. Pa has 15 stands; began with 
2; bought 2. I goto temperance meeting every Sat- 
urday afternoon. CHARLES W. SCHAEFFER. 

Corydon, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1882. 


Pa has 1| swarms, and ma one. Pa has been keep- 
ing bees for about 5 years. He takes GLEANINGs, 
and it comes in Mr. Davis’ name. 

JESSIE GULLEY. 

North Salem, Ind., Dec., 1881. 

I am 11. Papa keeps his bees all in the cellar. 
He has kept bees ever since Icanremember. I have 
a little sister three years old. Hername is Harriet 
Elizabeth. FRANCES E. WATKINS. 

Charlton, N. Y., Feb. 10, 188%. 


I gotapretty book asa prize for head marks at 
school. My pa keeps bees. He has 11 swarms. He 
said he wouldn’t let more than 1 or 2 hives swarm 
ZELLIE E. Esy. 
North Robinson, O., Jan. 11, 1882. 


Iam 8 years old. Pa has 12 bexes of bees; he has 
great big chaff hives, and big chaff cushions that 


| look like bed-ticks. Tell Blue Eyes may be I'll write 
| her a letter. 


EppIge DUFF. 
Flat Ridge, Guernsey Co., O., Feb. 11, 1882. 


My father has 13 hives of bees; 2 are in chaff 


| hives. My brother has six; he is going to get chaff 


| hives forall his bees. He takes GLEANINGS. 
FINLEY E. SIMON. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O., Jan, 24, 1882. 
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I am a girl of 11. Idon’t like honey. My papa 
teaches school in the winter, and farms and tends 
his bees in the summer. I help him tend his bees. 
He has 8 colonies. J don't like them very well, for 
they sting. MARKY E. SUTTON, 

Adamsville, O., Feb. 8, 1882. 


Lam a little girl 11 years old. Papa keeps bees, | 
but my brother Russell takes care of them. He has | 
16 hives. Russell made a honey-extractor. I signed | 


the temperance pledge. Papa don't use tobacco at 
all, nor do any of my brothers. 
JENNIE L. FLETCHER, 
Deposit, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1882. 


Tam alittle girl of 10. 1 thought 1 would write 
too. My patakes GLEANINGS, and thinks he could 


not do without it. He has nine hives, and we have | 
plenty of good nice honey all the time. I would like | 
very much to see Blue Eyes, as I have two little | 


sisters with blue eyes. DELIA LARKIN. 
Hunt's Sta., Franklin Co., Tenn., Jan, 28, 1882. 


Papa keeps bees. He has 17 hives. I have one 
little sister. Wecallher Mary. We call our farm 
Willow Bloom. The bees sting me very badly, be- 
cause I have black hair. We had a black rooster. 
He had to stay upon the hillside because the bees 
stung him. JESSE E, EARLLE. 

Greencastle, Ind., Feb. 12, 1882. 


I am a little girl 10 years old. My pa has 13 swarms 
of bees, and he takes GLEANINGS. I read the Juve- 


nile Department and Merrybanks. I do not like | 
bees, for they sting; but I like the honey they | 


make. I should like to sec Blue Eyes. 
VINNIE HARTMAN. 
Clarksburg, Ont., Can., Feb. 9, 1882. 


lam alittle girl 9 yearsold. Ilive with my uncle 
and aunt. Ihave two cousins, named Charley and 
Douglas, but both are in California. I like to watch 
our bees when they are at work. I don’t like to get 


stung by them, but I like the honey. Uncle King | 


has 85 colonies. FLORA MAY HILDRETH. 
Dent, Hamilton Co., O., Feb. 5, 1882. 


Iam 10 years old. Pa has 28 swarms; 9 of them 
in chaff hives of his own make. Last fall, a year 
ago, he had 30, but 17 died. Pa has made 22 chaff 
hives this winter. I would go to Sunday-school, but 


itis too farin the winter. Pahas been a bee-keeper | 
for 5 years; he is 44 years old, and he could tella good | 


many things about them. CALLIE ROUTZON. 


Findlay, O., Feb. 11, 1882. 


Tam l0years old. I can not write very well. My | 


pa keeps bees. We had 8 colonies last winter. All 
died but two. One was strong, and the other weak; 
the strong one robbed the weak one. Pa changed 
the hives, and when the robbers came home they all 
tlew into the weak hive, and made them both strong. 
They did not swarm, but made two boxes of honey, 
or about 25 Ibs. Susie C, BERNHEISEL. 
Green Park, Perry Co., Pa., Dec. 15, 1881. 


Iam aboy 8 years old. Papa, my sister, and I, 
have eacha swarm of bees. Papa's and mine are 
Italians, and my sister's are black bees. I have two 
brothers and two sisters. My papa’s name is Wil- 


liam. He is a carpenter. My sister and I go to} 


Sunday-schooel at Smyrna. The Sunday-school li- 
brary has 161 books. My eyes are blue. 
Lynn W. TRACY. 
Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y., Jan. 9, 1882. 


| Iam alittle boy of 12. Pahas 11 hives of bees, 
| and they are in good order. We all go to Sabbath- 
| school. It is one mile from our house. Pais super- 
| intendent, and my ma is the teacher of the infant 
| class. CASPER ASBRY. 
Franklin Square, O., Feb. 14, 1882. 

{I think, Casper, you ought to be a very good boy 
| indeed, and make a good “square man.’’] 


When we kept bees I thought I would look into a 
| eross hive; and the first thing, several bees dived 
| into my face; but they did not happen to sting me. 
' The king-birds would catch the bees; and when 
they gota big wad of bees they would “spit them 
| out.”” We had about 27 swarms of bees last spring, 
| and when the fruit-trees were in bloom it was a 
busy time for them. JAMES D. SEATON, 
Utica, Seward Co., Neb., Feb. 9, 1882. 


My father kceps bees. I have some that my uncle 
I. R. Good gave me for helping him in hisapiary. I 
| am now going to school. Father and I desire to go 
| and see you and your great factery. Father takes 
GLEANINGS now, and I like to read it. lam 13 years 
old. JOHN GOop. 

Nappanee, Ind., Jan. 16, 1882. 

(Come along, John; and when you come, bring 
along that * big uncle,’”’ too. Wetbink a good deal 
of him out here.] _ Wickh ia a 

I believe it is about a year since I wrote to you. | 
promised to let you know in the spring how our 
bees wintered. Well, I failed to do so, and I guess 
papa did not care about sending his report. As 
nearly as I can find out by papa, my bees are all 
dead. It will save me putting my name on the rest 
of the hives as L intended to. Out of the 77 swarms, 
he had only 10 left. He has increased to 30; has 
them in chaff hives, all but three, and they are on 
summer stands. CoRA SAWDEY. 

Poolville, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1882. 





Pa had bad luck last winter. He lost all his bees 
| but one hive, and that was weak in spring; but it 
| got strong,and it swarmed once. Pa bought one 
| froma neighbor in June. It swarmed once; that 
made him4. They got good and strong. Pa sent to 
New York State and got a little colony of Holy-Land 
bees. He fed them up and made them strong for 
winter. [le gave me that one in place of oue of 
mine that died last winter. 


MARY A, BAKER. 
Saxonburgh, Pa., Jan. 11, 1882. 

{Most of our little friends write and spell very 
| well; but we have a few letters that have tobe fixed 
a little. Willanybody tell us what is wrong with 
this one? We omit name and address. ] 

I received those sewing machine needles and my 
maw likes them very much. And my paw received 
the GLEANINGS Friday evening. I enclose 62 cents 
for two nickle plated Shears. And 7 cents for a little 
doll cradle, for my little Sister. My paw will renew 
his perscription for the GLEANINGS. again the first 
| of April. 

I am alittle girl of 11. Pa bought two hives of 
bees last fall. We never had any bees before, and 
we don’t know much about them. I hope they will 
make a lot of honey next summer, because I like it. 
I should like to see Blue Eyes. Ithink the best part 
' of GLEANINGS is the Juvenile Department. 

EMMA KNIGHTLY. 
| East Waterford, Maine, Feb. 10, 1882. 
| [No doubt you do, friend Emma; but we must try 
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to make it as valuable and instructive as we possi- 
bly can, or some of the older ones may not think as 
we do.]} 


You sent Lizzie a book, and I like it very much. 
She is two years older than J. Sinee she wrote, 
father built a new shop in the grove by our apiary, 
and now he is making all kinds of bee traps. Heis 
a joiner, and makes anything. He used to work at 
his trade, but don’t now. He is getting ready to 
send for a box fullof things from your store. You 
ought to have seen our bees fly on the Ist, 5th, and 
6th of February. Did yours fly? 

ANNIE BRICKNER. 

Decorab, Winn. Co., Ia., Feb. 6, 1882. 

[Ours tlew the last of February, friend Annie.] 


My papa has kept bees for 25 years. Some vears 
we have plenty of honey, and more than we can use; 
some years we have not any, and we miss it very 
much, as we all like it. For the past 2 years the 
swarms went away. Iam a little girl ten years of 
age. I saw a picture in GLEANINGS of Tom, the 
doctor’s son. I have a brother, and his name is 
Tommy. He is a doctor's son, but he never got 
stung by the bees yet. JEANNIE E. GALBRAITH, 

Tarentum, Allegheny Co., Pa., Jan. 19, 1882. 

{Very good, Jeannie. I hope your ‘Tom the doc- 
tor’s son”’ is a good boy.] 





I am a little boy 8 years old. My father has 30 
hives of bees. Hesolda tonof honey to one man, 
and he sold a few 50-gallon cans of honey to some 
othermen. My father takesGLEANINGS. Itsnowed 
about half an inch this morning. A man came up 
with a sleigh, and gave my mother a sleigh ride. 


My mother and I made a hat-rack and knife-box | 


from the pattern in GLEANINGS. 
wild quails. 
Los Alamos, Cal., Jan., 1882. 
[Well done, friend Ernest. 
sleigh ride in California. 
quails.] 


We have a pair of 
ERNEST HILTON, 


Iam 10 years old. My pa keeps bees. He got one 
hive last winter, and has three now. He gave my 
brother one hive. We had to bring one hive nearly 
60 miles. I have four brothers; one of them takes 
GLEANINGS. We did not get much honey from our 
bees last season. I do not like bees much, for they 
sting me; but [like to eat the honey, it is so nice 
and sweet. Iam afraid of the bees, for whenever I 
go near the hives where they are they will be sure 
to come after me. My brother Wesley goes and 
takes off the top of the hive. 
he had 20 swarms and they all died, and he did not 
get any more. JOSHUA F. BAER. 

Colborne, Ont., Can., Feb. 8, 188%. 


Iam a little German girl 9 years old. I went to 
German school, and can read quite well. I go to 
English school now; amin the Third Reader and in 
United States money in Arithmetic. I had one lit- 
tle sister; her name was Lillie. She was older than 
I; but she has gone to heaven, and now I am alone. 
Papa had 20 swarms of bees last winter; lost all but 


2; has 20 again; they are all in good shape on su‘n- | 


mer stands. 
you please send me a book? 
Peoria, IIL, Jan. &, 1882. 
(To be sure, we'll send you a book, Lena; and may 
you so live that you will meet that dear sister some 
time, in her home in heaven.] 


Ishould like to see Blue Eyes. Will 
LENA VOIGT. 
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I should like to see those | 


Grandpa had bees too; | 
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My pagave me one swarm of bees, but he keeps 
all the money which he gets for the honey, and puts 
it into his own pocket. This is not a very good 
honey country. Our best swarm gave only about 70 
Ibs. of extracted honey. My brother Daniel is read- 
ing ‘Silver Keys,”’ which you sent him, and he likes 
it very much. We put our honey up in Mason’s 
quart jars, which sells for 63 cents. 

WILLIE E. CLARK. 

Bellows Fulls, Vt., Jan. 25, 1882. 

[Now look here, Willie; when I hear a boy com- 
plaining of his pa, I always think there may be two 
sides to the story, and I guess there is to this one. 
Are you quite sure that you always make a good use 
of your money when your pu entrusts it to you?) 


Pa has 25 colonies of bees, all Italians. He has 5 
two-frame nucleicolonies. He and I examined them 
this morning, and found the little “fellers’’ as 
bright as new money. Pa lifted out the frame of 
two of the nuclei, and found the queens. He said 
they were queens he reared late in the fall, and 
hated to killthem. He said he did not feel the least 
| uneasy but that they would come through in the 
spring in fine condition. Now, Mr. Root, I have not 
written this expecting to get a book, for it is not 
worth one; but if you will send me Our Homes in 
book form, Part 2, and the price, I will ask pa to let 
| me sweep off the bee-yard every evening after I 

come from school, until I earn enoughto pay you 
forit. IgotoSunday-school every Sunday, or nearly 
| every one; but they have got no library, and conse- 
quently we get no good book to read. “ 

Eppy E. CAuTHeEn. 
Pleasant Hill, S. C., Jan. 7, 1882. 
[All right, friend Eddy. We are always glad to 
| accommodate industrious boys.] 





A VISIT TO D. A. JONES. 

The last time I wrote you I was getting ready to 
go to Toronto to attend the convention. We went 
| about 90 miles by rail, part along the Niagara River. 
We bad a good view of the rapids, falls, suspen- 
sion bridges, and Brceck’s monument. We took 
the steamer at the landing at the town of Niag- 
/ ara, for Toronto. We wentto the convention two 
nights, and saw the great D. A. Jones,of Beeton. I 
| had a taste of Mrs. Wallace’s honey cake, and it was 
nice. I saw Mr. Nugent's and Mr. Ramer’s prize 
honey. Pa took us through some of the nicest 
churches. We came home through Hamilton, and 
we had to wait there quite a long while, so we had 
time to look around a little. We were so tired that 
we were glad enoughto get home. Pa is away at a 
convention tc-night, and he took the GLEANINGS 
that you sent him, for he knew there would be a lot 
' there who don’t take any bee-paper. My pa don’t 
use tobacco, and he never tasted liquor of any kind, 
and he is 35 years old. Our bees scem to be winter- 
irgallright so far. I got a nice book as a Sunday- 
school present for having my lessons good. I have 
written you two letters now, and if you think they 
ure worth a book, would you please send me one? I 
am eleven. H. FRANCIS CooK. 

Atherton, Ont., Can., Feb. 3, 1882. 

{Very good indeeé, Francis; we have sent you a 
book for your letter, and placed 25 cents to your 
credit besides, which you can trade out as you 
| please, or we will send you themoney. I will gladly 

pay any of the young friends for descriptions of 
| their visits to our great bee-men.} 
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Heads of Srain. 


From Different Fields. 


pn eren 
ONE YEAR'S EXPERIENCE WITH BEES, 
BOUGHT a colony last fall, packed them in 
I chaff, and they wintered well. My brother, 
—~ G.A. Beach, and I tended them this summer. 
They increased to 5 colonies. 


whether they are a distinct race, I can not as yet 
| tell; but certainly their habits are not the same as 


| the yellow-jxckets, for they do not stick to the combs 


when handled, nor do they rise so much as the 
blacks. Regarding their honey-gathering power, I 
can not as yet say, but hope todo so in due time. 
The hives that are mostly used here are something 
wretched — boxes about 4 feet long and 9 or 10 inches 


| square, made either of rough boards or reeds plas- 


The last of August we 


united two of the weakest, then sold out and went | 


west. 
with success. 
for one of our neighbors. 


We introduced nine virgin queens 
All were received and 


We had a lamp nursery made, and tested it | 
| mitted to call him a master). 


purely mated, except one, Which was probably lost | 


in taking her flight. We also introduced several 
virgin queens to our own colonies. 
their queen twice. We had one comb with 83 queen- 
cells on it. This was built in a colony of light- 
colored Italians. Does this not beat Hayhurst’s 
Cyprians? Wetransferred several stands with suc- 
cess, SO you sce we had a little experience in several 
branches of the business. W. O. BEACH. 
Quitman, Nodaway Co., Mo., Nov. 11, 1881. 


One stand lost | 


HOW A NEW HAND INTRODUCED HIS QUEENS, ETC. | 


For years[ have kept bees as a secondary busi- 
ness, and in a go-as-you-please manner, and they 
have usually paid me very well for the attention 
they received. But last winter hit me hard, and at 


with dead ones. To save my combs, I placed them 
on the hives that had bees. 
enough to divide, I sent to headquarters of GLEAN- 
INGS for Italian queens, and prepared for their re- 
ception by separating the two hives that had formed 
one colony. 
old stands, and moved the lower ones with the 
queens to a new place. 


' Friend Mann, are you sure 
j arle lic af ai ) 

its close I had ten hives with living bees, and ten | dark Italians, after all: 
When they were strong | 


' at this season of the year. 


Four of those upper hives I left on the | 


tered over with mud, both ends opening. They are 
arranged just as you would build a single row of 
bricks with their ends out. It matters not how 
many the bee-master may have (if I might be per- 
The advanced bee- 
keepers have a frame bive which contains two stories 
of comb. The bees have the range of the whole 
hive all the season. The hive opens from the back 
with a door, from whence they are always worked. 
They pile them up one above the other as high as 
five tiers. I had the pleasure of seeing 76 in one 
house 18 feet by 12, and besides that a number of 
empty stands from whence hives had been removed. 

Sicily, Italy, Feb., 1882. W. MANN. 

Well, friends, the above would look very 
much as if there were black bees in some 
parts of Italy, after all. It is alittle queer 
that they should be found on the island of 
Sicily, so near the main land, and none on 
the main land; and again, that all the bees 
should be yellow in the island of Cyprus. 
sp bees are not 
[ow are thev, to 
sting? 


MILD WINTERS, LITTLE STORES CONSUMED, ETC. 
My bees are in the best condition I ever had them 
Thus far we have had a 
very mild winter, and they had a very good fly every 
ten days ortwo weeks. Storing no honey last fall, I 


(fed them with sugar syrup. They are wintering 


When the strangers arrived | 


I looked those eight over and found queen-cells in | 


the four on the old stands, and fresh eggs in the 
others. I introduced the queen according to direc- 
tions; and when I looked them up I found three of 


them balled. The other one appeared to be at home; | 
but the next morning a dead queen lay at the en- | 


trance of the hive. But an examination showed 


that the lady from Medina held the fort, and that | 
the dead queen was a black. The unexpected pres: | 


ence of a queen in that hive made me look over the 
others, and I found a queen in each of the others on 


with but little loss, having consumed but a small 
amount of their stores. My experience this winter 


| compels me to question the theory taught by most 


bee-keepers, that bees consume more honey during 

a mild winter than they do when it is very cold. 

They have been bringing in pollen for over a month. 
MANAGING ROBBERS. 

The only trouble [I have is with robbers. One col 

ony of Italians particularly, seem to have organized 

intoa regular band of outlaws. I had exhausted 


| every means I could think of,and my temper too, 


the old stands, and queen-cells started in those that | 


had been moved. This satisfied 
and went back to their old stands. 

quite weak last spring, and the season poor, I ob- 
tained but a little over 200 lbs. surplus. 


me that those | fled them 
queens had come out when I examined their hives, aah ‘ 
As my bees were | m 


But Tintro- | 


duced 6 Italian queens successfully; raised 4 queens | 
from their progeny, and went into winter quarters | 


with 20 hives, all of which were able to clean house | : 4 iy 
| were insplendid condition. 


lively on the 5th of March. J. M. BEATTY. 
Shaw’s Landing, Pa., March 10, 1882. 


BEES IN SICILY; SEE P. 77, FEB. NO. 


Perhaps you would like to have a little informa- | 


tion concerning bees in Sicily. Most of the bees 


here are black, although some of the queens are HH, 


almost, to stop them, when I commenced feeding 
them thin sugar syrup, which appears to have satis- 
Ihad one colony swarm out on the Ist 
I caught the queen as she came out with them; 
caged her a short time; returned her to the hive, 
when in a very short time the bees, all on the wing, 
returned to the hive. What caused them to come 
out? They had an abundance of stores, strong with 
bees, no dampness; in fact, so far as I could see, 


SOWING BUCKWHEAT EARLY. 
Will it pay to sow buckwheat in April for bees? 
Merrett, Lll., March 13, 1882. H. W. Hitt. 
I believe your decision in regard to mild 
winters is right, as a general thing, friend 
Your plan of stopping the bees from 


marked very much like “ Ligurians,”’ but their pro-| robbing is also the orthodox one, if rightly 
geny are black, with the exception of about half a! managed, L believe —Your bees had the 


dozen well-marked workers in a stock. Now,whether 
they have a strain of the yellow-jackets in them, or 


| 
| 


absconding mania, described in the A BC, 
but it is rather unusual for a good healthy 
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colony to thus swarm out in, the spring.— | 
Buckwheat sown as early as you mention | 
would come in bloom right in clover time, | 
and, so far as our experience goes, would 
not be noticed at all by the bees. If you 
want the bees to work on it,’sow it so as 
to come in bloom just as the summer honey- 
crops fail. In our locality, we sow it about 
the first of June, and it is then in bloom by 
the first of August, which is jus about as 
basswood fails. 


HORSEMINT HONEY. 

Isend the sample of horsemint honey, and hope 
there will be enough to taste. The honey I send 
has been exposed to the lowest temperature, in one- 
pound tumblers, all winter, and you will notice that 
it has not commenced to candy. It does not candy | 
readily, if at all, here; none that I ever had has can- 
died, no matter how long it was allowed to ripen in | 
the hive. I can send you a much better sample 
about the middle of next June, when it iscoming in 
the fastest. We have had more rain = nee Jan. 5th 
than we have had before in as short a time since 
1869. Horsemint is coming up everywhere, and we 
look forward to a very large crop. 

Austin, Tex., March 11, 1882. W. L. STILEs. 

The honey is of a beautiful clear amber | 
tint, and very thick indeed. The flavor is 
rather peculiar, and although at first taste 
not quite equal to clover, 1 think it will 
command a very fair price in the market. 
Shall we not have a horsemint patch, with | 
all the rest? If I only had nothing else to 
do but make a nice one down by the pond, 
wouldn’t I be happy? Many thanks for the | 
samples, friend Stiles. 


THE “ QUEEN-BEE”’ WOMAN OF THE SOUTH. 

Mrs. Lowe is very busy with her bees, and reading 
at intervals your very valuable and vastly interest- 
ing GLEANINGS, and has imposed upon me the pleas- 
ant duty of writing you this note. Now, Mrs. L. | 
swears by her bishop and his sermons, and A, I. 
Root and his GLEANINGs, and I dare not criticise or 
dispute the words or works (or, as Mrs. L. says, the 
truths) of either. She is now booking orders for 
queens and bees from north, south, cast, and west; 
in fact, she is so busy in her apiary that it’s almost 
impossible for me to get near enough to speak to | 
her without coming in contact with the fighting end | 
of some seemingly insulted bee. Her beautiful Ital- 
ian pets have already begun the work of raising a 
very numerous family, and by their strenuous ef- 
forts are winging their flights through the March | 
winds to the forests and swamps, returning laden 
with pollen and honey. The prospect so far is very 
encouraging, and Mrs. L. is buoyant with hope and 
a bright future. Iam cognizant of the fact, that 
bee fever is contagious; for Iam almost persuaded | 
to don the veil and gauntlets. Should I do so, shall | 
I inform you of my success? A. A. LowE. | 

Hawkinsville, Ga., March 9, 1882. | 

I am sure, friend Lowe, I feel greatly hon- 
ored, and you can tell your good wite that | 
our girls here in the office came pretty near | 
deciding, last year, that there wasn’t a man | 
down South, or up North either, who could | 
put up queens so as to go as nicely as those 
she sent us. So, now, if you go into the, 
business you will need to take a low seat and 
prove a willing and obedient pupil. 


| foreign substance in lieu of pollen. 


' that one I purchased from you (A. I. Root), 


| credited, 


; Should be quite warm. 








POLLEN, DIFFERENT COLORS IN EARLY SPRING. 

I have 4 hives; 3 of them have been bringing in 
pollen ever since the first of February. Where do 
they get it this time of the year? It was dark green 
and black at first; now it is yellow. 

Mrs. 8. A. CHANCELLOR. 

Parkersburg, Wood Co., W. Va., March 11, 1882. 

The dark green, I should say, was from 
alders, and the yellow from soft-maples ; 
but L can not say where they should get 
black pollen, unless they are gathering some 
1f Lam 
correct, we have had cases reported of pollen 
from coal dust, and even black earth, where 
a swamp had been burned off. Dark-green 
pollen in the summercomes from red clover; 


| but where the variously colored pollens come 


from, gathered in March and April, I can 
not tell. Willow and soft-maples furnish 
about all that I now think of. Who ean tell 


| us more about it? 


HOW TO MAKE BEES. 

Why, friend Root, I did not mean to say that I 
made those bees that gathered that honey out of 
nothing but an extractor, postage-stamps, etc.; but 
I do mean to say, that I raised the bees by hard 


| work that gathered that honey, and that made them 


young stands of bees. I also raised 20 young queens, 


| which were, all but one, purely fertilized, and I have 


but one in the yard that produces hybrid bees, and 
I did 
not charge the two old stands of bees, nor did I the 


| hives and combs; but just what money I paid out, 


and I did not credit twelve frames of honey that I 
had left after I had put the bees into winter quar- 
ters--only what was sold and used by my family was 
My bees are wintering well so far. Those 
that were packed in chaff have done far the best; 


| have not lost one pint of bees to all8 of the stands, 


while those that were unpacked lost one-half of 
their beesin number. They have gathered natural 
pollen since the first day of March, and are raising 
brood very nicely. GEORGE COLE. 
Freeport, Ind., March 7, 1882. 
Well, I declare, friend C., had I known it 


| Was going to come out about my selling you 
_ the only queen in your yard that turned out 
/ahybrid, 1 guess [ wouldn’t have said any 


thing about your making bees with an ex- 
tractor, postage-stamps, etc. Never mind; 


all is well that ends well, and you seem to be 


on the mght track now, anyhow. 


WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER. 
lam giving my bees water daily in the bee-house, 
with the most gratifying results. Any ‘‘doubting 


' Thomas” upon this subject can have an ocular dem- 


onstration of the value of drink for bees in winter 
quarters that will refute all argument, by coming to 
my apiary any time before I set my bees out, which 
will be some time in April, unless the weather 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., March 15, 1882. 

The great number of facts recently brought 
to light on this matter seem to settle it be- 
yond question, that bees often suffer in the 
cellar for want of water. Now, do they also 
suffer for water when wintered outdoors? If 
so, Why do we not see them, during a rain, 
out at the entrances, drinking up the rain? 
Did anybody ever see them doing this? If, 
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when the weather is too cool for them to do | 
it, should we give them water on a sponge, | 
over the cluster? Can not some ingenious | 
oneamong us fix a sort of upper entrance, or | 
veranda, With a tiny watering-trough, where | 
they cafe just step out of the cluster and 
drink to their little hearts’ content, when- 
ever it rains? Perhaps even the dew of a 
bright June starlight night might be util- | 
ized. When you set it to work, let us know. | 
FIXING ENTRANCES. 

Do you bank the sand right upagainst the bottom- | 
board cven with the entrance? If so, won't it soon | 
rot the end of board? EDWIN D. STEVENSON. 

Burlington, N. J., March 4, 1882. 

The way we fix entrances is to set the | 
hive, first, on four half-bricks ; then bank it 
around with coarse cinders sifted from coal | 
ashes. Over the cinders we put coarse sand | 
and gravel, finishing with the whitest sand 
we can get. We wish the surface to be of 
white sand, so we can see at a glance when 
a queen or drone, gr any other kind of a bee, 
is brought out. Sometimes we can detect, | 
at a hasty glance, where robbing is or has | 
been going on, by the dead bees scattered on | 
the white sand. This arrangement will not 
rot the bottom-boards, especially if they are | 
made of pine, as we usually make them. 

BLUE-THISTLE HONEY. 

I send you a sample of blue-thistle honey in a bot- 
tle in a block of wood. If it were not for blue this- | 
tle this would be a poor country for bees. Blue 
thistle makes the finest honey Lever saw. My bees | 
are in fine condition; the weakest colonies have | 
brood in three frames, and every thing is nice and 
clean about their hives. Friend Root, if you ever 
get anywhere near here, come and see me. I think 
I could entertain youa week anyhow. I wish you 
could come in the blue-thistle season. I know you 
would enjoy your visit. Bees can be bought in the 
mountains near here for two dollars per hive, de- | 
livered at raitroad station (black and box hive, of | 
course). Iam the only one in the county of Clarke 
who uses One-pound sections or comb fdn. 

J. LUTHER BOWERS. 

Berryville, Va., March 6, 1882. 

The honey has a flavor in some respects | 
strikingly like the famed California sage ; | 
but otherwise, I should call it white clover. | 
It would command as high a price in the 
market, I should say, as any honey we have. | 
The comb is very delicate, and melts in the | 
mouth. If we do not raise blue thistle, it | 
would certainly pay bee-men to locate where | 
it will grow any way.—I should be very glad 
to make you a visit, friend 5.,and I presume | 
I should enjoy the sight of a_blue-thistle | 
field exceedingly ; but I hardly think I could | 
leave these boys and girls here for a week. | 
Would a half-day do ? | 


SQUARE VS. PROMPT LIST. 

We have just been reading the remarks of Mr. J. 
A. Nelson, on page 140, March GLEANINGS, regard- 
ing the Square Men’s list. Mr. N. says: ‘As to the | 
list of square men, if you would drop the word | 
square, and put prompt in its place, and also leave 
out ‘we do not know of a single customer who is not 
satisfied, I think it would just suit me.’’ What 





sede all our swarming-boxes. 


would a column devoted to prompt men signify? If 
we sent $5.00 toa man, and he sent us an article 
worth 50 cents, promptly, he would still be entitled 
to a place in the prompt list, would he not? But do 
you think we should regard him asasquare man 
who endeavored to keep the golden rule? Assured- 
ly not. Now, it seems to us that the word square 
implies promptness and everything else that is hon- 
orable and upright. While a dealer may not always 
be able to ship goods at just the time wanted, there 


| is no excuse for his not answering correspondents 


courteously, and returning money when requested. 
An objection to the opening clause of the heading 
would, it seems to us, imply that the person making 


| such objection had a dissatisfied customer that he 
| knew of, and refused to satisfy. 


We hope friend 
Root will not change the heading of the Square 
Men’s Column to please any who are afraid to take 
such a stand for the right. 

Bees are in splendid condition. We have not lost 
a colony, and all are very strong and healthy. We 
think we never bad so good a lot of bees before. 

i. A. THOMAS & CO. 

Coleraine, Mass., March, 1882. 

A NEW AND NOVEL SWARMING-BOX. 
A swarm issues, and [ pick up the queen (her 


| wings being off), and put herin the corn-popper with 


afew of her bees. Now, Ido not want to move the 
original colony, and how far from that stand can I 


| take her and have the returning swarm readily find 
| her? 


Don't tell me to ‘see A BC,” for I’ve lent it, 
and don’t know where it is. M. SIMONS. 
Brocton, N. Y., March 4, 1882. 
Ido not see how you can do it at all, my 
friend, unless you can get the bees to cluster 


| on the corn-popper, and then, of course, you 
could hive them where you choose. 
_bees miss their queen, they will, so far as 


If the 


my experience goes, go immediately back to 
their old hive; and if you should put their 
queen in a new hive, even close against the 


old one, they would probably not see her. 


Where did you get that idea of a corn-pop- 
per? I am inclined to think it may super- 
Put in the 
queen and hold it near where the swarm is 


_ clustering, and they will be pretty sure to be 
/ all on the corn-popper in a very little time. 


The wire cloth will furnish them a nice foot- 
hold, and their queen and a few bees inside 
will surely hold them. Shake them before 


_the hive where you wish them; and as they 


run in, open the cage and let the queen go in 
with them. 


THE BEST SWARM-CATCHER. 

Take a frame of comb, well fastened; hang it on a 
pole; hold this among the flying bees, or in front of 
the limb where the bees have commenced to settle, 
which they will do with delight,on the frame. After 
they have started to settle on the frame, you can 
walk slowly to the hive you want them in, and hang 
the frame in. Bees will almost hive themselves in 
this way. LovuIs HOFSTATTER. 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 20, 1882. 

OUR SHOP-ROOF APIARY OF TWO HIVES. 

I live on the * South Side ” of Pittsburg, and I will 
give you our experience with bees in the city. We 
keep our beeson our shop roof adjoining our house, 
which shuts off the cold wind. We bought 2 lbs. of 
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bees, 2 queens, and 2 frames of brood of you about | 
the Ist of June, and started 2 hives. The season | 
was a poor one here last summer, but both colonies | 
filled their lower stories. In all, they gathered 
about 100 Ibs. They are doing well now. I exam- 
ined them about 4 days ago; the weaker of thetwo 
has prood in three frames; the stronger has none as | 
yet. There isa jelly-factory near us where the bees | 
get stores every warm day. 1 believe that a few | 
colonies can be kept to profit in almost any city. 
There is one question I would like to ask you: We | 
use your Chaff hives, but no division-boards; both 
colonies cluster on the left-hand side of the hive 
where the wind is the strongest; what is the reason? 
FRED C. TYGARD. 


Pittsburg, Pa., March 10, 1882. 

I think it only accident that they cluster 
where they do, Friend T. 

AN OLD AMERICAN BEE-BOOK. 

I send you a little work on bees. Perhaps you | 
have seen the same work before now. I am well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Kelsey. He is a very old man, | 
but still keeps bees. This book was printed two 
years before I was born. I think he is one of our | 
oldest American bee-keepers. I think he would be 
giad to get a copy of GLEANINGS. He still has box 
hives. BEN. FRANKLIN. 

Franklinton, Scho. Co., N. Y., Feb. 2, 1882. 

The above-mentioned book is dated 1837, 
and was written by Francis Kelsey, Durham, | 
Greene Co.. N. Y. In it he speaks of keep- 
ing a moth miller on some honey -comb 
under a glass ten days. In that time she 
produced, he thinks, as many as 500 moth 
worms. In 22 days some of these worms | 
had produced full-grown millers. If there | 
should ever be a demand for such, couldn’t | 
we raise them fast. boys ? 


FLORIDA. 

Ihave been spending some time in Florida, look- 
ing up the bee business and orange-growing; the 
latter isa big thing. I visited W. 8. Hart’s apiary. 
His orange-grove is young yet, but looking well. 
His bees are doing well, carryingin pollenand honey. 
One or two years from this time he will have a fine | 
place. I visited another apiary, owned by Mr. O. | 
Olson. He opened one hive, and showed me 12 
Langstroth frames, any amount of honey; 7 of the 
frames nearly full of brood. How isthis for the 20th | 
of February? Nearly all of the hives seemed to be 
equally strong. There are 140 hives of bees at this | 
place, which will commence swarming about the Ist | 
of March. I haveseen some good locations for bees; 
but I think this the best that I have seen. It is | 
only a small portion of Florida that is good for | 
orange-growing, and I have seen places where I 
think bees could hardly make a living. The climate 
here is delightful. C. F. HOPKINS. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Feb. 21, 1882. 


REPORT FROM FLAT-RIVER APIARY. 

As Ido not see many reports from this section, I 
will send in mine for 1881. I am one of your ABC 
scholars, and I thought last spring my place was | 
very near the foot of the class at that, as I lost 
about 4-5 of my bees last winter. I can not give the | 
big report that some have for the season, but I am | 
satisfied with the results. Commenced the season | 
(when the bees had settled down to business, about 
the first of May) with bees in 10 hives —two of them | 


| 
| 
| 


| ing neighbors who believe in Italian bees. 
| me how that half-pound of bees are getting along. I 


| nies. 


' poses. 
| Swarming make any difference about bees accepting 


| you suggest it, I think very likel 


good fair swarms, the rest all light; some a mere 
handful of bees and queen. Two of the best queen- 
less succeeded in raising queens for themselves, 
which I think were fertilized by drones wintered 
through with a queenless colony. I had also an 
abundance of combs saved from the wreck (thanks 
to GLEANINGS, for if it had not been for that Ishould 
have melted up at least half of them.) Now for re- 
sults: | worked for increase; have 40 good swarms, 
and extracted last year 500 Ibs. of honey. 
A. L. ENTRICAN. 
Westville, Montcalm Co., Mich., Feb. 11, 1882. 





WHAT A QUEEN AND ‘3 LB. OF BEES WILL Dov, 
STARTED THE 18TH OF JUNE. 

Yours of the 31st is at hand. I donot think I wili 

need any queens this year, and I have no bee-keep- 

You ask 


received the bees on the 18th of June. I put them 
into a hive with 2 frames of comb and no brood. On 
the 9th of July the young bees were hatching, and 
were pure Italians. By the first of September they 


| had 10 frames of brood, and bythe 20th of Sept. they 


had made 40 lbs. of comb honey, and robbed 3 hives 
of black bees in box hives, for my neighbor. I put 
them into winter quarters on the 20th of Oct., and 
am feeding them now tostimulate brood-rearing. | 


| want to see how much honey they will make this 


year. I will let you know how they do this summer. 
JOHN DALLAS. 

Sharpville, Mercer Co., Pa., Feb. 16, 1882. 

The above was sent us by friend Burridge. 
and we do not think it particularly extraor- 
dinary, especially if the bees robbed neigh- 
boring hives, as stated. I would infer these 


‘neighbors’ hives were queenless, or badly 


managed in some way, tor the Italians are 
not given to such work, on good strong colo- 
This report may send a good many 
customers to friend B.; but if it should, I 
hope he will be more prompt than he was 
last season, not only in sending bees and 
queens, but in returning the money when he 
was unable to send them. 


TRANSFERRING IN THE NEW WAY. 

T have got some transferring to do this spring, and 
would like to do it by the casy method recommended 
in ABC. You say, place a Simplicity hive on top, 
ard make all perfectly tight. Now, what I want to 
know is, whether you mean to leave no entrance to 
Simplicity hive, except through top of the box hive. 
I would suppose that, to stop the entrance in box 
hive, and leave one open in Simplicity, would cause 
them to go up sooner, as the other plan would be the 
same as adding a second story for extracting pur- 
Would putting on hive too long before 
it? D. 8. TYLER. 
Clio, Mich., Feb. 11, 1882. 

My remarks, friend T., were with a view 


| of leaving the entrance as usual; but since 


opening 
an entrance at the top of the old hive might 
be instrumental in causing the bees to grad- 
ually work entirely up into the new hive. 

do not think it would make much difference 
when you put this upper hive on; but per- 
haps they would go up quicker, if you wait- 
ed until just about the time we generally 
put on boxes. 
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BEES BY THE POUND, ETC. 

Please accept my many thanks for the free adver- 
tisement of bees by the pound you gave me last year. 
{| would not have given ten cents to have had my 
name put in there, for I didn’t really expect it would 
bring me sale for a pound; but to my surprise it 
brought me orders for all | could spare tillinto July— 
in all, over 100 lbs., all of which I delivered, to the 
entire satisfaction of my customers. The most of 
them I sold the first of June at $1.00 per lb., which I 
think was too cheap. I think your present prices 
are nearer right. I wish some one would determine 
just how much honey a pound of bees would gather. 
it could be told quite closely by weighing a new 
strong natural swarm st the beginning of the honey 


! 
‘ 


| candy. 


season, giving them plenty of empty combs, follow- | 
ing closely with the extractor, and taking away all | 


combs containing eggs every second or third day so 
they would use no honey to feed brood. I think a 
pound of bees would gather 30 Ibs. of honey; and as 
honey is the basis of all bee-kecping, the 30 Ibs. at 10 


ets. would make a pound of bees worth $3.00 at the | 


beginning of the honey season, for the honcy they 

would store. I shall try to demonstrate it this com- 

ing season. S. C. PERRY. 
Portland, tonia Co., Mich., Mar. 21, 18s2. 


I think you have got it pretty high, friend | 


v., for general localities and general seasons; 


jut perhaps not on the average, if rightly | 


cared for. 1 have bought bees by the pound, 


just a day or two before the close of bass- | 
wood, and had them pay for themselves in | 


three days. 
teresting question: Ilow much honey can a 
pound of bees gather? 


A BOLD SUGGESTION, 


statement, in regard to a three-banded progeny 
from queens which were reared among black drones, 
will at once give us light upon a mysterious point; 
and IT assume that those queens which he mentions, 
whose worker progeny plainly showed three distinct 
bands, were daughters of virgin queens. I once had 
very prolific queen which I watched closely from 
the time she was batched tillthe day she commenced 
laying, and never saw any evidence of copulation, 
although for three entire days I say her as often as 
every three hours, This is all theory, | know; but 


You have started quite an in- | 


; Summer, 


FLOUR CANDY IN JANUARY. 

Three colonies of my own that I was afraid had 
not sufficient honey to carry them through, had 
quite a patch of brood started, some hatching, while 
in seven others that hadan abundance of stores there 
were no eggs; in others the queen had just begun to 
lay. I attribute this fact, that to the three light 
colonies I gave each a frame of flour candy in Janu- 
ary, Which they had nearly consumed, and in one 
stock had built a small piece of comb in place of the 
One dollar's worth of granulated sugar 
makes just two frames (Langstroth) of candy, as I 
make it. I use about 4; flour, as nearly as I can 
guess. I don't weighit. But I tell you it’s business 
to make it and not burn it. I believe you recom- 
mend clear sugar. I don’t know but it would answer, 
but do you think it as good? I wintered three nu- 
cleiin one Simplicity hive packed in chaff on one 
frame of such flour candy each, and a very little hon- 
ey; each has now brood hatching. 

Bethel, Conn., March, 1882. 

I had suggested that the flour better be 
omitted for winter feed, friend II. ; but your 
experiments seem to decide that it is not al- 
ways deleterious, at least. 


S. H, HickoK. 


THE NEW DEANE SYSTEM. 


I was somewhat surprised when looking through 
March GLEANINGS, on finding the article and illus- 
trations on the “ New Deane System for Comb Hon- 
ey.’ Not so much on account of the wonder- 
ful “system,” but because I had invented, and, 
to n certain extent, used, the very same thing last 
I had anumber of such cases under course 


| of construction when I received the number of 


| GLEANLNGS referred to. 


The only points of differ- 


' ence between friend D.’s and mine are, that I nail 
The application of partheno-genesis to Doolittle’s | 


discussion inan amicable manner will aid in eradi- | 


eating error and establishing truth. 
J. E. POND, JR. 
Attleboro, Mass., March 12, 18s2. 


If friend Pond has said exactly what he 


| tion boxes, that friend 


the pieces together, instead of putting them togeth- 
er as illustrated by you and friend Deane. It is 
more easily done by one who does not have the re- 
quired tools for notching or dovetailing; - and that, 
to hold the boards to the sides, and keep the whole 
together, [ use heavy wire, bent at right angles at 
the proper length, so as to forma clasp. Slip the 
clasp over the end of the boards (one at each end of 
the case, of course), push one end of the clasp down 
and pull the other up, and you will clamp the whole 
together so firmly that it will **sound.”’ I think I 
should like the word ‘“‘case”’ rather better than 
“system,” for L think it is a new case for holding sec- 
Deane has invented and 


brought before the public, rather than a new system. 
| Bees will come through in good condition I think. 


meant to in the above, I fear I do not exact- | 


ly gethis meaning ; but if he would suggest, 


that the queens producing all three-banded | 


bees, among hosts of common drones, never 


met any drones at all, i could see the | ta } 
net any drones dl, I think I ld see the ; Stands (30 colonies in all), some of them with enam- 


point. You will remember IL have hinted in 


the A BC, that it seemed possible a queen | 
might produce workers without mating at. 


ull. If we accept this, it is easy to account 
for the great numbers of cases of wingless 


queens that produce worker brood, without | 
declaring they must have met a drone in the | 
thickness of carpet on the frames; all of them with- 


hive, or while hopping around near the en- 
trance, 
deciding what is impossible, so long as there 
is so much we dow’t know. 


I think it will be well to go slow in | 


{ 
| 
| 
! 


AMOS A, RESSLER. 
Soudersburg, Lan. Co., Pa., March 13, 1582. 


HOW I WINTERED MY BEES WITHOUT POLLEN. 
Last fall 1 packed my bees in chaff, on summer 


cled cloth fitted close down on the frames to exclude 
all upward ventilation, with chatf cushions above 


| that almost filled the upper story; others with car- 


pet on the frames, and chaff cushions ahove, and 
some hives with about half a bushel of loose chaff 
on the sheet of duck; two with nothing but one 


out pollen in the brood-nest. The last week in Feb- 
ruary was nice and warm, and the bees came out for 
ngrand jubilee. The next day was fine also, and 
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they went nosing around as though they were look- 
ing for something that they did not have in the 
hives. I set out a shallow box, filled with flour; 
they went to work on it with the hum of joy that 
they always make when we give them what they 
want. The first day of March being a fine spring 
day, [I made a thorough examination, and found 
themin splendid condition, without any exception 
-every queen laying, but no brood hatched; so you | 
see I can throw up my old hat (I have no other), and 
halioo ** Hurrah for the new departure! remove all 
pollen from the brood-nest in winter.’’ Some broth- 
er willsay, “Hold on, Lane, the danger is not all 
past yet.”” I think itis. My experience teaches me 
that all colonies that are in good health and good 
condition the first of March are out of danger. 

Whitestown, Ind., March 17, 1882. S. H. LANE. 

I am glad your bees are doing so well, | 
friend L.; but I can not quite agree with 
you, that they are surely ** out of the woods,” 
even this first of April, nor that it was sure- 
ly the absence of pollen that saved them, for 
almost every one’s bees are alive now. In 
fact, all plans have succeeded during this 
past winter. 








Notes and Queries. 











PLAN FOR HONEY-HOUSE WANTED. 
<ZILL some of the friends give us a plan for a | 
WY convenient and not expensive honey-house, | 
7 to be used for extracting, storing honey, 
taking care of brood-frames, putting hives together, 
etc.; say one large enough for 59 or 100 colonies? 
FOLDING TENT WANTED. 

Also give a plan for making a tent for use in the 
apiary; such a one as willadmit of folding up intoa 
small compass. 

FEEDING CANDY IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Is it safe or advisable to feed honey or candy in | 
the open air at this time of the year? I have suc- 
ceeded in doing it so as to prevent fighting among 
bees, by shading the feed from the sun when the 
bees got too furious. F. A. PALMER. 

McBrides, Mich., March 2, 1882. 

[Why, friend P., it seems to me you have answer- 
ed your last question yourself. 1 fear the folding 
tent wi!l be hard to make at a low price.] 








Send me the primer, ABC. I wish to enter the 
“bee school.” J. W. GREGORY. 
Lincoln, Ul., March 3, 1882. 


HONEY FROM CORN, 

Last summer I had corn honey, and it tasted as 
much like sweet-corn honey as basswood or white | 
clover or buckwheat. ALMON ACHENBACH. 

Columbia, Tuscola Co., Mich., Feb. 13, 1882. 


| 
| 


Bees were doing a rousing business in pollen 
March 1, 2, and 3. JOHN T. SCHAFER. 

Ada, O., March 7, 1882. 

[That is what we hear from almost every point, 
friend §.] 





I should like to shake hands with Mr. T. M. Pear- 
sons, of Tippecanoe City, O., for his experience (p. 
38, Jan. GLEANINGS) in transferring and fixing up his 
neighbors’ bees. It’s mine,toadot. J. H. MYERS. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Feb., 1882. 





WIRE NAILS BY MAIL. 

It makes them pretty high priced, but, like the 
dog after the woodchuck,"got to have’em.”’ Bees all 
right. F. BAKER. 

Ilolly, Mich., March 4, 1882. 

I have wintered 250 swarms in bee-house in perfect 
order to date. Most of them were set out fora fly 
during the late warm spell, but are now enjoying a 
morning nap, which I hope willlast till April 15. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., March 6, 1882. 


I started in the spring of 1881 with 11 colonies, and 
some were very weak. I increased to 38 by artificial 


| swarming, and got 400 lbs. of honey, and sold some 
| queens and bees; and if mine winter better this win- 
| er, [shall have a better chance next summer. 


Orrville, O., Jan. 26, 1882. C. J. YODER. 





CHAFF HIVES. 

I sold the only two colonies I bad in your chaff 
hives, with all fixtures, for $25.00. I offered my cus- 
tomer colonies in other hives at $6.50; but he 
thought these would be the cheapest in the end, and 
I think he was right. H. BARBER. 

Adrian, Mich., Mareh 13, 1882 


IN FLORIDA. 
I amaway down south among the orange-blossoms, 
and I brought a poor little hive of bees along that 


| could not by any chance get through the winter at 


home, and they are doing well here. I have made 
them a full sized hive, and I want some fdn. 
E. M. JOHNSON. 

Longwood, Orange Co., Fla., Feb. 28, 1852 

ONLY A POSTAGE-STAMP WANTING. 

I put a letter in the office this day two weeks ago 
with an order for goods, and with two postoffice 
| orders, one for fifty dollars, and one for th'rty; and 
on inquiry, the postmaster tells me my letter was 
not stamped, so it went to the Dead-Letter Office. 

PaiLie EARHART. 

Davenport, lowa, March 10, 188”. 

[Your $80.00 came around all right in due time, 
friend E., but IT would not advise you to follow up 
that way of doing busine Ss. J 


On our lawn, where my bees sit, the water was 1+ 
feet deep. I put them (100 swarms) on top of my 
house. They gathered pollen, and, toallappearance, 
do as well as on their stands. The strange part 
about it is, how they get back, for all the hives look 
alike, and sit close together, side by side, and the 
front within 6 inches of back. Rica'’p CADLE. 

Shawneetown, IIl., March 8, 1882. 

(Why, friend C., this seems to upset some of our 
theories, at first glance; but I presume the fact 
that the whole aspect of thing3 was so changed ac- 


| counts for it partly.] 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 
RECEIVED the smoker some days ago, and will 
Say that, when I smoke or chew tobacco you 
— will pretty soon gct your pay for the smoker; 
and, by the way, I think you will get it before that, 
for I think it is | who am benefited, and not you; it 
is I whoam saving money by the quitting, and not 
you. It is three weeks tc-day since I tasted the 
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weed. I miss it, to be sure; but 3 times 30 are 90 

cents saved. Ican goto bed, and go to sleep; can 

eat; have no vertigo,soit is good not to use the 

weed at all. J. H. DANIEL. 
Cumberland, O., March 11, 1882. 


Many thanks for your kind frank state- | 


ment, friend D. Itreminds me of a young 
man in our employ now. When he came 
here, nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
his having the vacant place, except his tobac- 


co; and as he stated the case it seemed al-— 
most a cruel thing to insist on what might | 
Almost, | 


be termed my notion in the matter. 
for the first time, I was tempted to waver in 
this, one of our rules and regulations. I 
prayed God to guide me safely, and then told 
the voung man I saw no way for the good of 
the great number I employed, but to hold to 
my regulation on tobacco. I felt, after [ had 
told him so, that [ haddoneright. It is now 
three or four weeks since that talk, and he 
is not only looking brighter, happier, and 
better, but he told me yesterday he was glad 
he had undertaken it, and that he never 
wanted any tobacco near him any more. 
This man had tried it repeatedly before, and 
failed; and I think it quite likely that being 
among those who did not use it has beena 
great help to him. 


I have used the weed for 3) years, and quit last 
September. 
send it. 
price of it. 


Send a good one. JOS. SHEPLY. 


Florence, Ont., Can., Jan. 6, 1882. 


We want a smoker, but not for putting away to- 
baeco. 
in civilization, where there is so much paid for 
preaching and foreign missions, live above such 
barbarism at home? Why, we “ poor miserable de- 
graded Mormons”’ have more manhood than that, 
for we do not believe in its use; and the man using 
it has little fellowship with us; and the man who 


would drink whisky, or profane the name of the | 


Deity, has none. B. F. JOHNSON. 


Spring Lake, Utah, Feb. 23, 1882. 











MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 


Let all things be done decently and in order.—I. 
Cor, 14:40. 
7FYOM’S printing-office was a sort of shed 
th adjoining the doctor’s office; and, in 
= fact, it had been used as a coal-shed 
until Tom petitioned to have it for his oftice. 
Tom had a very good mother, and, while I 
think of it, it occurs to me that almost all 
the mothers in Onionville were good women. 
Is such the case in your neighborhood? Well, 
Tom was naturally rather neat in his habits, 
or, at least, folks said so; but it may be, aft- 
er all, that it was the effect, greatly, of his 
mother’s early training. A lot of boys pro- 
posed, one night after school, to go and visit 
his office. Tom agreed, but it was evident 
from his manner that he was not greatly 
pleased with the idea. When rallied in re- 
gard tohis not giving a very cordial invita- 
tion he replied, ‘* Why, the truth of itis, boys, 
my oflice, even if it don’t amount to much, is 


If that entitles me to asmoker you can | 
If ever I use tobacco again, I will send | 


Bless your soul, can’t the good folks down | 


clean and in nice order; and if you all go in 
_ there with muddy feet, you will make me a 
| lot of work scrubbing it out again; and 
| folks who pick up things and handle them, 
often make me a great deal of trouble.” 

| This raised a big Jaugh. ‘* Why, how do 
you expect folks to trade with you, if they 
don’t ever go to your oflice ?” said one. 

Tom looked a little embarrassed, but final- 
ly replied, ** Why, I supposed you were only 
going for the fun of it, and customers do not 
often come to my oflice in a big crowd.”’ 

John here interposed, that they would all 
clean their feet so nicely that no one would 
know they had been there, from the looks of 
the floor; but Tom was a little incredulous 
'as he glanced at the great heavy muddy 

boots of the greater part of them. However, 
they went to a nice grassy plot, and, under 
| John’s supervision, they cleaned their feet 
pretty well: and as a sidewalk went clear 
up to the oftice, they got in without soiling 
the clean sanded floor very much. As it 
was rather cool weather, Tom asked them 
all to be seated on a bench at one side of the 
room, and he would build a fire. At this a 
boy, whom no one liked very well, jumped 
'up and exclaimed, ‘*Oh! I'll build the fire, 
| and you can go on with the printing.”’ 

' ‘No,’ objected Tom, who was getting a 
little nervous, ** you don’t know how. I 
would rather build it myself.”’ 

Tom meant by this that Bob didn’t know 
| just how he himself managed to build fires, 
| and how he preferred to have it done; not 
that he did not know how to start a fire in a 
stove, in a general way. How many mis- 
understandings come outof just such trifles, 
and how often we see people declaring they 
have been insulted and abused, when noth- 
ing of the kind was ever thought of ! 

** Do you mean to say, sir,”’ said Bob, all 
in a blaze, ** that I am a fool ?” 

Here the rest interposed and told Bob to 
sit down and let Tom do as he pleased in his 
;own shop. Tom also explained that he ob- 

jected, because people usually dropped coal 

and shavings on the floor, and it was more 
bother to clean up after them than to do it 
himself ; but as hob still declared he could 
do it as well as anybody, Tom consented to 
let him try, and the rest all watched while 
he did it. Back of the stove stood a pail of 
coal, and also one of short sticks and shav- 
ings from the sawmill. Bob opened the 
stove-door and pushed the unburned coals 
back and made a good place for the kin- 
|dlings; but in so doing he blackened his 
fingers and the wristbands to his shirt in a 
way that would certainly make his mother 
much work. He next, with both hands, 
took a great lot of shavings from the large 
kindling-pail, and placed them in the stove ; 
but as he raised them out of the pail, the 
fine shavings dropped over the sides and - 
sprinkled all the way from the pail to the 
floor. As this raised a big laugh, he declar- 
ed there couldn’t anybody put shavings in 
the stove without letting at least a little 
dust (?) get on the floor. 

** Shall [ show you how I do it?” said Tom. 

‘* How do you do it?” 

** Just this way; and, suiting the action 
to the word, Tom took the pail of shavings, 
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held it up to the door of the stove, and put 
in the handful without the possibility of a 
single fiber dropping. ‘* Besides,’’ resumed 
Tom, ** you have put in about four times as 
much as I do; for I find it no light chore to 
bring it from the sawmill.” 

Bob next undertook to put in the coal: 
but as the coal-pail was nearly two yards 
from the stove-door he had to travel back 
and forth with each shovelful; and before 
Le had the stove well filled, little bits of 
coal had fallen off the shovel, making the 
floor look quite untidy. To make matters 
worse, in walking back and forth he had 
stepped on these little bits, and ground 
them into powder and into the floor. He al- 
so, in putting in the last shovelful, bumped 
it against the side of the stove-door, and 
quite a lot of coal fell on the ledge of the 
stove. The boys laughed, but Tom was get- 
ting pretty nearly angry- 

** Why did you not carry the coal-pail up 
to the stove-door, as I showed you?” said 


1e. 

‘* Why, that was the way you said you put 
in kindling; I'll leave it to the rest, if you 
said a word about putting in coal that way. 
You needn't be so nice about your print- 
ing-shop; a little coal on the floor don’t do 
any hurt, any way.” 

Just at this moment his eye rested ona 
clean new little broom hanging up against 
the wall, and beside it a pretty little dust- 
pan. The broom had a ring screwed in the 
top, and hung by it on a stout screw put in- 
to the wall. ‘Here; I can sweep it all up 
for you in no time.” He first swept the 
floor: and in so doing he scattered the bits 
of coal further, and crunched more of them 
under his boots. After this was done, he 
noticed the coal on the stove-ledge; and in 
sweeping this off, he got it all over the floor 
again, and mashed some more under his 
feet. When he got done he put the dust-pan 
in the sink, instead of hanging it on its nail, 
and stood the broom up inacorner. The 
new white broomstick was also marred by 
the sooty marks of his tingers. Ky this time 
he was ready to light the fire; but in getting 
a match out of the neat little match-safe he 
knocked it down and spilled them all; and 
in picking them up he left three or four that 
he did not happen to see. Back of the stove 
was a clean place of whitewashed wall, and 
on this he seratched his match, instead of 
on the sanded surface on purpose, on the 
mateh-safe. A long black streak was left 
on the wall; and as the phosphorus flew off 
and cidn’t light the match, he threw it on 
the floor and tried another. ‘The tire was 
finally lighted, and Bob turned to see what 
the rest were all looking at. Tom, after 
glancing at things, put the dust-pan and 
broom into place, picked up the good and 
‘bad matches, looked ruefully at his floor, 
and then resumed his work with the presses. 
My friend, are you swre you know how to 
build a fire any better than Bob did? 

You may think I am needlessly particular 
in going into all these little details; but, my 
friends, it is these little things that make the 
difference between eternal life and eternal 
ruin. A world of unhappy people are to- 
day drifting about with nothing to do, or 





working at very small pay, just. because 
they started and went through life like poor 
friend Bob. A boy that will build a fire, 
and put away every thing so carefully that 
you would not know a ‘** boy” had been 
about, I could easily afford to pay a dollar a 
day, where I could not give over 50 cents to 
one who goes to work at every thing as Bob 
did. In fact, to tell the plain truth, if I had 
no regard for the poor boy’s future, 1 would 
not have one like Bob in our establishment 
at any price. We all like neat, clean, and 
leasant homes, and pleasant places of bus- 
iness ; and it is right we should like them, 
for no one can do nice work in a disorderly 
place. You need not tell me children can 
not be taught to be orderly and accurate, or 
that they do not enjoy themselves better 
when so taught, for I have had about as 
much pry telson with them as anybody, and 
I do not believe they think me a hard task- 
master either. 

‘The matter of the fire being now nicely ar- 
ranged, ‘lom was desired to print something, 
just to show them how he did it. He had 
only one job on hand. and this was some 
cards for the superintendent of their Sunday- 
school. John and one other boy were the 
only ones of those present who were Sunday- 
school scholars. ‘his was what was to be on 
the card :— 

Jesus, teach me not to swear; 

This shall be my earnest prayer; | 

All day long, at work or play, 

Jesus, teach me what to say. 


As a printed copy was given him, Tom 
had little trouble in setting it up, so it read 


just like the original. After he had pro- 
nounced it all right, the copy was given the 
rest to read, until all agreed it was exactly 
right. Here is the press he used. 

After the type 
were fastened by 
little blocks called 
‘furniture,’  ex- 
actly in the middle 
of the iron frame 
called a ‘* chase,” 
several sheets of 
blank paper were & 
fastened over the 
‘**tympan,”’ or part ae 
that moves up TOM'S PRESS. 
against the type, and a very little ink was 
rolled over the face of the type. The first 
impression would, you see, be right on these 
sheets of paper, and it was then easy to see 
where to stick some pins, against which to 
rest the cards, that they might be printed 
exactly in the middle, and square. After 
several times trying, the ‘‘register,”’ as it is 
called, was right. Now, it was found that 
some of the letters were not as clear and 
plain as others. ‘his was adjusted by chang- 
ing the impression a little, by means of the 
proper screws, and then Tom took down 
from a shelf a pretty little paper box, that, 
when opened, was found to contain nice lit- 
tle cards, put up in bundles of 50 each, with 
a little paper band around each. Did you 
never notice how nice and clean such goods 
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are when they come from the factory? You | of soft cotton being used to put it on with. 
may think your hands are pretty clean; but | The bronze sticks to the ink, but falls right 
if you even rest your fingers on one of these | off from the smooth paper, and so we have 
snow-white cards, it leaves a mark, and the| the words in “letters of gold.” If I am 
card is spoiled. Ilow easy it is to make) right, both the two boys who were at work 
mischief in this world, and without any in-| on that little card needed those words, and 
tention of so doing, either! Bob found it! it may be the superintendent’s little verse, 
out, for almost as soon as the cover was off in letters of gold, started good seed that day. 
the box, he picked up one of the bundles of | even before the little cards got out of the 
cards, soiling wherever his fingers touched | printing-oflice. Would you like a few of 
them, tore off the neat little paper band, and | those cards, my friend? Well, you just 
threw it on the floor. |/mention, when you are writing us, and we 
** Look a here, old feller,’ said Toma, ‘* we | will send you some. 
don’t throw things on the floor in this shop,| Bob enjoyed the work so much that he 
I would have you understand.” | declared he was going to work hard and 
* Why! just that little bit of paper? I! earn money, and have one too. When he 
should like to know what you can do with | asked the very cheapest that any kind of a 
it.?? | printing-press could be had for, 'l'om showed 
* Why, it’s waste paper, and it goes into! him a picture of one that was only a dollar, 
the waste-paper basket.”’. And Tom pointed | that would print a card very well. It was 
his finger to a pretty little basket, made of | very soon arranged that Bob should help 
willow.’ Would you like to seeit? Here it is. | him in the office at 5 cents an hour, until he 
Bob looked around at ‘ i could buy it. 
the rest; but as noone @& i} | <Atthis point, some of the boys, overhear- 
seemed to think he had ¥ ‘ing something about some new things that 
any just cause for com- | Mr. Merrybanks had just invented, the whole 
plaint, he picked up the |lot started off to go and see them. The 
little serap of paper and | boys all knew he would readily show and 
placed it in the little ;explain every thing to them, if they only 
basket, saying, ‘* May ‘asked him, and so the proposal met with 
be there is something favor at once, as soon as ‘Tom could put away 
else you'd like to have his bronze, wash his type, and putevery thing 
a fellow do?” = | in apple-pie order. In answer toa question, 
All were good natur- = SSS he replied that he usually washed his type 
ed by this time, and tex’s wasre-parer sasker. | With benzine ; but that, when he wished to 


Tom very quietly said, ‘‘ Yes, Bob, there is get_it real clean, he used concentrated lye, 
one other thing I should like you to do.| which he kept always ready for use, in a 


Will you do it ?” ‘little black jug under the sink. 
*T will if Lean; talk it out.” The first thing that pleased the boys was 
“If you are going to help me print, wash a new smoker friend M. had just got. It 
your hands, and make them so clean they | cost him only 50 cents, and yet it was light- 
won't leave a mark on a clean eard.”? Bob; ed with a match, and would throw smoke 
did it; and as the rest were all watching | like a little fire-engine. Ilere is a picture of 
him, he actually hung the towel on the right | it. 
hook, put the soap back in the soap-stand,| The next thing John wanted them to see 
and rinsed out the new tin wash-basin, and | was a little fence to put before the entrances 
hung it up on the nail where he found it. | to the bee-hives, that would let worker bees 
After trying his finger across a clean white | through, but not the drones or queens. 
card, to be sure it would not soil it, Tom al- | Friend M. had got this from the great bee- 








MR. MERRYBANKS’ FIETY-CENT SMOKER. 


lowed him to finish one pack of cards in| man of Canada, Mr. D. A. Jones. As Jobn 
gold bronze. The cards tor this purpose | was not quite able to explain it fully, Fred- 





were of a steel blue, as it is called, to con- 
trast better with gold. An ounce of bronze, 
costing only 15 cents, will do for a great 
number of labels. It is dusted over the 
print just as it comes from the press, while 
the ink is yet fresh and sticky, a little ball 





die volunteered to read all about it to them 
in the American Agriculturist, and this is 
what he read :— 

At the meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ So- 


ciety, at Lexington, Ky., Mr. D. A. Jones suggested 
a way to control, in part at least, the mating on the 
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drone side. This is accomplished by the use of per- 
‘forated zine as entrance-guards tothe hives. These 
guides are ten inches long, and each guide is a box 
with the bottom and one side removed. A cross- 
fection of this box is one inch square. The holes in 
this zine are rectangular, 3-16 by 9-16 of an inch long. 


JONES'S BEE-GUARD. 

The zine occupies abont as much space as that oecu- 
pied by the holes; that is, about one-half of the met- 
alis cut away. These holes, while they permit the 
workers to pass freely through, are a perfect bar to 
the drones and the queen. Now. by placing this guide 
with the wanting side against the end or side of the 
hive, before the entrance, we bave a perfect barrier 
to the drones and the queen, while the workers may 
pass with treedom. 


HOW TO USE THE GUARDS. 

By placing these guards before the hives, in our 
own and near neighbors’ apiaries, we may preclude 
the flight of all such drones as are not desired to 
meet the queens. Of course, if there are wild bees 
in the vicinity, as is always the case if there are 
forests near by, then this method is onlv a help, not 
a sure preventive of undesirable mating. .A still 
better way to use the guides is to let the drones fly 
from all but the very best colonies on such days as 
there are no young queens to fly out, and about one 
or two o’cloek put all the guides at the entrances of 
the hives, and at night, after the bees are in their 
hives, kill the drones. The drones should always be 
kept down either by this method or by cutting out 
the unhatched drone-brood, as they eat a great 
amount of honey. and are expensive and worthless 
appendages to any hive. I permit drones in my 
choicest hives only. 

The next, friend M. said hé bought in the 
city, on purpose for John’s mother; for he 
had observed, when filling pitchers and 
bowls with honey, how hard it is for a wo- 
man to pour it out of a tin can or pail. This 
can be boxed up nicely for shipping, and yet 
a pound of honey could easily be poured 
from it at any time. 


BOXED CAN, FOR SHIPPING OR RETAILING HONEY. 
Mrs. M. rather objected to the arrange- 


ment, on the ground that it was too compli- | 
cated, and not as handy as a common tin) 
can With a honey-gate near the bottom; but | 


when friend M. reminded her that such a 
can was very awkward to ship. without hav- 
ing “a honey-gate broken off, she admitt- 
ed it. 

John’s father here came over to show 
something he had studied up, and to ask 
friend M. to help him study up machiuery 
for making them rapidly. They had winter- 


| full colony would. 
| natural pollen; and that’s what makes me feel * top- 


! 

ed their bees all right, like ng? beng d else, 
' you know, and so they were thinking of 
selling bees. Here is the board he had in 
his hand. 


GROOVED BOARD, FOR FASTENING MOVABLE FRAMES 
FOR SHIPMENT. 

You will notice the strip of board has 
three grooves in it. Well, suppose such 
a board were slipped into each end of a 
three-frame nucleus hive. If the grooves 
Were just the right depth and width, the 
frames would slide right down in them, and 
then they would be a fixture, so far as any 
possible shucking about were concerned. To 
fasten the frames of a whole colony, six such 
boards are used, putting in 9 combs instead 
of 10. These boards do away with all wedg- 
es, or mashing bees, and the frames can be 
pushed down into these grooves, when covy- 
ered with bees, almost as easily as they can 
be hung in the hives. Where bees and 
combs of brood are to be sent in a shipping- 
box, without any hives, these boards form 
the end of the shipping-box — thin stuff 
making the sides, and wire cloth covering 
top and bottom. They decided that, with 
machinery, they could make boards like the 
one in the picture for 3 cents each, or $2.50 
per hundred. 

**Q Mr. Merrybanks !*’ said Mary ; * how 
did the bees get along making honey out of 
the sap ?” 

** Why, my girl, thev got along pretty well, 
only they found the * feed’ a little ‘ thin’.” 

** And, oh! don’t you believe,” said Fred- 
die, ‘** Uncle Billy is going to build a mill 
with all those stones at the quarry ?” 








Reports Eneouraging. 





TWO NUCLET IN ONE HIVE, 


vf AM feeling quite jubilant to-day, and really must 
cI sit right down and write you a short letter. My 
be bees are all in fine condition at the present 
writing. I havenot losta queen, colony, or nucleus. 
I have never failed to safely winter nuclei on their 
summer stands. I always winter two nucleiin one 
hive, and they go through the winter as safely as a 
To-day my bees are carrying 


loftily”’ like. Isuppose they get their pollen from 
swamp willow. I always consider my bees perfectly 
safe when I see them carrying natural pollen; and 
| if after that I lose a colony, I call it neglect, and not 
| “spring dwindling.’’ Fruit-buds are swelling, and 
| peach-trees will soon be in bloom. Judging from 
| present app?arances, there will be an abundance of 
| apple and cherry bloom within the flight of my bees. 
| There are at least one bundred acres in orchards 
| within reach of me. M. J. HARRIS. 

| Calhoun, Iil., March 1, 1882. 
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Our Home 05. 


Aeae whatsoever he sent shall prosper.— Psi ALM 1:5. 


JITAT is a pretty big promise, to a mor- 
ny tal man, my friends. is itnot? What- 
— 

~ soever he doeth shall prosper. Do you 
want to know to whom the promise is giv- 
en, and under what conditions you can claim 
it? If you will read the little chapter from 
which I took it, you will find that one very 
prominent requirement is that you keep 

good company. <A very little thing, is it 
not? Well, the first verse reads thus: — 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly. nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

One day I was out in the fields to see what 
flowers the bees were working on. As I 
looked over the brow of a hill 1 saw severai 
boys having sport with a bumble-bees’ nest. 
Although i would hardly recommend tor- 
turing ‘the poor insects as a proper pastime 
for eood boys, Lecould not but feel a thrill, 
as Lremembered the times when I used to 
enjoy myself hugely in just such ‘** adven- 
tures,”’ as we used to be pleased to term 
them. It is surely wrong to kill any of 
(od’s creatures just for the sport of the 
thing. In a few minutes my ears were 
shocked with awful oaths. One of the boys 
was one of my Sabbath-school class, and I 
watched, hoping he would either make some 
protest against such language, or quietly go 
away. Hedid neither. I had often talked 
with him about going with such company, 
and it seemed, for the time, almost as if I 
should have to give him up. It is utterly 
impossible, my friends, be you either old or 
young, for you te be constantly among those 
who take God’s name in vain, without being 
harmed. It will surely, sooner or later, spoil 
our chance of prospering, even in this world, 
in the btst sense of the word prosper. I do 
not believe it will pay_you to work where 
such talk is going on. Innocent men some- 


times get into prison. Do they? TU grant. 


you they often get in when innocent of the 
precise crime they are charged with ; but all 
whom I have ever met were guilty of having 
kept bad company. Yes, very bad company. 
Every new face [ meet in our county jail has 
the same old story to tell over again. He 
has been keeping very badecompany. Things 
were all against him. Poor fellows! they 

are right; things have been all against 
them. They were the victims of a string of 
misfortunes, and it really seemed as if all 
the powers of evil had for the time con- 
spired against them. I think they are right, 

for Satan does get his victims into all sorts 
of traps, and very often they get blamed and 
punished for things they did not do. 

ILonce advised a friend of mine, a young 
woman, not to be seen walking on the street 
with a cer tain young man. 

‘Why, Mr. Root, “what shall I do when he 
happens to come along just as I am on my 
Way to my work?” 

‘**Go slower or faster, so a3 not to meet 
him; or, cross over to the other side.” 

‘* But must I be so rude as not to treat 
him civilly when he accosts me?” 


** Under the circumstances, I hardly think 
you can with safety treat him civilly; per- 
haps I can not tell you just what to do; but 
something must be done at once. You will 
suffer if you do not heed me; and, in fact, 
you have suffered already for even walking 
with him once, as you say it has been only 
once. 

‘Why, Mr. Root, what do you mean? Are 
people talking about me?” 

* They are; and that is why I have come 
to you.” 

She burst into tears. ‘‘ Mr. Root, it is no 
use. I might just as well give up. I have 
done the very best I could, and yet they are 
talking about me again. Oh! tell me what 
I shall do to have people mind their own 
business, and let me alone.” 

**Go back to your Sunday-school class and 
teacher. Be constant in your attendance at 
church, and let your associates be only 
among Christian people. Shun those who 
are in any way questionable, and in time the 
world will give you all the credit you de- 
serve, and even more too.”’ 

Now, I am ready for those of you who ob- 
ject to the advice I gave above, on the 
ground that it is our duty to extend a help- 
ing hand, and Le civil to everybody. In 
such matters we can not well give advice 
that will apply generally to all cases. 
Character is like money in the bank. Last 
month [ told you something about how you 
were to havea good stock of it laid by for 
emergencies. 

One little schoolgirl once for mischief took 
another little girl’s mittens and put them in 
the schoolmaster’s overcoat pocket. A third 
little girl suggested the master might be ac- 
cused of stealing. Now, children as they 
were, they were capable of deciding, that, 
although appearances were really against 
the master, no sane person would ever say 
for a minute he stole the mittens. Why? 
Because he had such a character to back it. 
Ile might go into a saloon, or walk with any 
man or woman at any time of day or night, 
and not a breath of ** talk’? would ever be 
heard against him. Why? Because he has, 
through years, got such a hold of the hearts 
of the people, by his uprightness and Chris- 
' tian example, by his hard and earnest labors 

for the youth of the community, that any 
man would be called crazy who would think 
of imputing to him any wrong motive in go- 
ing anywhere, under any circumstances. 
Compare this man with a boy who has been 
with wild and questionable companions un- 
til people have become a little suspicious of 
him. Do you not see what a difference it 
makes? Little things make up the charac- 
ter; and the character-builder seems less 
aware of how all these little things weigh, 
than almost anybody else. Even the children 
judge and weigh these little acts, and pretty 

unerringly too. The sight of a cigar in a 
/young man’s mouth kills him for “posts of 

usefulness, to a certain extent, in the eyes 

of almost everybody. Why? Perhaps many 
would find it hard to tell you why, and many 

might declare it would make no difference 
with them; but when they happen to be 
hunting a tr usty young man for some very 
{important post, the cigar will surely not 
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count in his favor. Well, Jesus has said thi wl 


all that is not for him, is against him. Dr. 


Kellogg struck at the real truth of the mat- | 
| Jaw doth h: 


ter when he said that the young man who 
would take up a bad habit, at first re- 


pulsive, would surely take up with the next | 


bad habit that happens to be in a line with 
his inclinations. 
‘lousness, as it were, as an attitude of the 
heart. It is a mild sort of a** don’t care” 
spirit, and this ** don’t care” spirit, pushed 
a little further along, will take up gambling, 
drinking, theft. and finally murder. When 
you don’t care what kind of a chi: wracter you 


build, you are on the road to the penitentia- 


ry or the poorhouse. 

I have told you about the young man who 
was converted, and that the small boys on 
the streets, 


he just went past with a cigar in his mouth. 
Very 
their mouths; but yet they decided, unhesi- 
tatingly, that the man who is to become a 


better man must start out in the morning | 
Argue as much as you | 


without his cigar. 
lease about it, the plain fact still stands 
efore you, that the world will always de- 
cide against the cigar, when it comes to 
building character. It has been said, that 


the voice of the people is the voice of God; | 
and this verdict that the people almost un- | 


consciously pass upon you and your acts, 
certainly often comes very near the voice of 
God. 


You who are reading, 
were, to these words I am trying to tell you, 
Iam sure have a sincere desire to improve 
and prosper in all honest work ; and now in 
this same teachable spirit, examine the mat- 


ter yourselves, and answer. Would you ad- 
vise the young girl who, in real anguish, 
wanted the people to stop talking about her. 
in gotoadance? If you please, any kind of 
adance. Would you advise her to be found 
at any kind of a card-table? Answer it your- 
selves, and then you can’t well argue the 
matter: and after you have answered, go 
over all these things that people disagree on. 
Orsuppose a girl were wanted to ti ike char ze 
of the books and money of some large insti- 
tution. You know girls often do this now. 
In fact, I do not know but that it is ¢ oming 
to pass that we business men find that we 
have better *‘luck ’ (?) with girls than with 
men or boys, for girls don’t smoke, swear, 
nor drink, you know. 
who is tit for such a post. 
of one shall we look for? 


think would do best. Ilow did she build up 
that character? what little things entered 
into its make-up? is there the least trace of 
any thing ** fast’’ about her? does she spend 
all she can get hold of to bedeck herself? 
does she play lady while her mother is bend- 
ing and wrinkling herself with hard work? 
is she always wanting the best places, with- 


out any regard as to whether other girls have | 
f | you do, in the full sense of the word, the 


any kind of a place or not? Now. ‘reader, i 


every thing you do does not prosper, is not | 
some of the reason for it because you have | 
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It indicates an unscrupu- | 


| have to work? 
in discussing the matter next. 
morning, said they didn’t believe it, because | 


likely those small boys had cigars in | 
| study them and work with them from morn- 





But it isn’t every girl | 
Well, what kind | 
Think of all the! 
women vou know, and pick out the one you | 





A PRIL 


The re is nantes verse in oe first psalm 
that reads,— 

His delight is in the law of the Lord; 
meditate day and night. 

That word delight, it seems to me, is a 
mosthappy one. I have had boys come here 
to work who labored solely for the pay they 
received, or at least pretty near that. If 
they had to carry hives out into the apiary. 


and in his 


| it was drudgery for them; and in a sort of 


sleepy way they would set them down in the 


| wrong place, and yawn, and declare they 
| knew 


of one boy who wouldn't work if he 
didn’t have to. Did you ever hear anybody 
say he wished he was rich so he wouldn't 
I have heard men say it: 
but [am glad to say I can not remember of 
ever hearing a boy say it. right out in words. 
It is dismal to think of, and [ am glad to 
turn to a pleasanter picture. The pleasant- 
er picture is the boy who comes here to 
learn about bees, and whose delight is to 


ing until night. Eyes, hands, feet. and 
brains, all delight in the w ork, and the boy 
is so happy he forgets that he is doing hard 
labor, and, in fact. almost forgets when it is 
dinner time. Would you be surprised to 
hear his employer was pleased with him, or 
that he was pleased with his employer? 
Well, while you have this picture right be- 
fore you, suppose a boy should show that 
same kind of enthusiasm in studying how to 
be honest and pure in heart. Suppose it was 


| your delight to study the law of God, both 
and listening, as it | l ‘ t 
/do at bees, in trying to get out selfishness, 


day and night, and to work as hard as you 


and see yourself as others see you. Remem- 
ber, now, this studying is fair and honest 
and unselfish, with no underhanded thoughts 
behind it, of getting ahead of other people. 
or any thing of that sort. I know full well 
how many there are who even jeer and laugh 
to scorn the very idea of such a thing, or of 
the idea that any man can be found on the 
face of the earth who is studying God’s law. 
without any idea of the ** main chances,” oy 
the ‘almighty dollar,” or self-aggrandize- 
ment, ete. They won’t even consider the 
point, of one who is simply seeking for puri- 
ty honestly. One such person with whom I 
aed a talk, brought forth a copy of the J’e- 
lice Gazette,and turned to a passage showing 
how a certain minister had fallen; and in 
another part of the paper. another; and, if | 
am correct, they had given a picture of the 
man. ‘There are your pretty ministers,” 
said he, and he even exulted as he pointed 
out the sickening accounts of how God's 
servants had fallen. 

Let us let the rest of the world alone, just 
a minute. Humanity may be terribly bad ; 
but even if it is. it doesn’t help us a particle. 
Hlave you, my friend, made it your delight 
to study the duties you owe to God and your 
fellow-men? If you have not, ean you do it? 
Have you any taste for such a study? Do 
you really hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness amid such a world of corruption? If 


world will find it out, and you wi!l be sought 
for everywhere at once, almost. People will 


not built up a character in the ways I have | be wanting to lend you money ; you will be 
indicated? | wanted to head every enterprise ; you will 
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be offered high salaries ; and so vast and un- 
worked is this great field, that I am not sure 
but that yon would soon be wanted as presi- 
dent of the United States, even though your 
abilities might be nothing more than ordina- 
ry. Besides all the above, Satan would want 
you; and after you had climbed only a little 
way in righteousness, he would try every 
weapon in his great artillery to get you di- 
verted from your purpose. He might suc- 
ceed, and you might be led away; for with 
money, influence, and friends, come tenfold 
greater temptations. 

My friends, what should we know of God, 
without the Bible? Should we know any 
thing of him at all? would there be a word 
for the Ruler of the universe? Yes, because 
vations that have no Bible, nor knowledge 
ot it, have a sort of an idea of the Deity. 
Suppose you had no Bible, and never heard 
of one, and yet should have a great desire 
spring up to know of this great being, and 
to know all that had ever been thought or 
written on the subject. What books would 
you get, and of whom would you inquire? 
Now, While you have this before you, allow 
me to digress a little; and pardon me for the 
illustration I shall use. 

Years ago,as many of you know, I was at- 
tracted by a truant swarm of bees. I got 
possession of them, and kept them perhaps 
one day. During the short time [ had them 
| was peering into the cluster almost inces- 
santly, and striving to scrape acquaintance 
with this queer little community of indus- 
try, of whom we had all heard so much. 
The bees went off, but not my enthusiasm. 
I began to question people about bees ; and 
on learning there were bee-books to be had, 
| went directly to the bookstore of our town, 
but found none. The disappointment seem- 
ed only to excite my enthusiasm, and it 
seemed strange to me that anybody could 
live in this world, and know nothing about 
‘bees.’ I found some old volumes of agri- 
cultural papers, and devoured eagerly every 
word on bees,and thirsted formore. I wert 
to see a man who had kept bees for years, 
and he said he had heard there is a queen in 
each hive, that ‘* bosses ’’ the work and leads 
the swarm, but he did not know whether it 
were true or not. Finally, off I started for 
Cleveland one afternoon. I could not wait 
for morning, you know; and when there I 
went straight to the bookstores. I got Lang- 
stroth, and, going to a hotel, read a great 
part of the night. Of course, I got some 
bees; and with the book and hive side by 
side, I tested the wonderful teaching. With 
a single comb observatory hive in the win- 
dow, { watched the whole process of queen- 
rearing. The book was proved and verified. 
I knew it was truth. Although I had read 
the book through and through, I spent most 
of my evenings reading it again, here and 
there. My delight was in poring over its 
pages, and meditating on its wonders, by 
day and night. My mother called one day, 
and found me rapt up in the book and my 
papers on bees. She made a remark some- 
thing like this:— 

‘** Amos, I believe the day will come when 

You will read and study the Bible just as you 
do those bee-books now,.”’ 





I laughed good naturedly, for I thought it 
a good joke then. 

‘** Why, mother, the Bible does not interest 
me a particle; I have tried to read it for 
your sake, but I can not make any thing out 
of it.” 

Perhaps she remembered the time when I 
took no notice of beesand bee-books; so her 
faith was undimmed, and she kept praying 
for me as well as the rest of her boys. My 
friends, do not, I beg of you, forget those 
‘* mother’s prayers.” 

I am now coming to my third and last 

point. My enthusiasm on bees was not a 
very unusual thing; in fact, itis a rather 
common occurrence in business. No partic- 
ular credit is due me for it, for I took it up 
simply because I happened to be attracted, 
and my curiosity aroused, by that branch of 
natural history. Well, Reeping this right 
before you, what would be the result, think 
you, if some young man should take it into 
1is mind to study about God in the same 
way? Suppose he should take up the Bible 
exactly as I did the bookon bees. He opens 
the book, and finds, ‘* In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” He 
turns further on and reads, ‘* The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil, is understanding.” He finds rules for 
the conduct of life, and promises to those 
who are faithful. Over further along he 
reads, ‘‘ But I say unto you, love ye your 
enemies, and do good to them that hate 
you.”’ Not only is the book his constant 
companion, but he ponders on it, even 
through the hours o¢ the night, and resolves 
to prove it in his intercourse among men. 
It isa hard matter to do good to those who 
hate us; but in his enthusiasm to explore 
the new world opened up to him, he sets 
about doing good to those who are most bit- 
ter toward him. Just exactly as I saw the 
queen hatch before my eyes, from a worker 
egg, he sees the book proved and verified. 
In a strange and wonderful way enemies are 
disarmed, and he feels as did the disciples of 
old when they returned, saying, ‘‘ Lord, even 
the devils are subject to us through thy 
name.”’ Ile reads, ** Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God;”’ and with 
that same enthusiasm he strives to make 
even his inmost thoughts pure ; not because 
of men or this world, but because the prom- 
ise is only to those who are pure in heart be- 
foreGod. In the same way he goes over the 
Bible and reads it through and through, at 
the same time shaping and conforming his 
life to it. Reader, where do you suppose 
such a man would end? Do you know of 
such a man or woman anywhere? If not, is 
there not a great and unexplored region for 
you and me, right here before us? Please, 
now, look again at the verses we have just 
been considering. Look at the conditions 
and the promise:— 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night. And he 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 


that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 


prosper. 
Now, if you are not prospering, do you 

not see why it is? Do you love that book 

and that law? are you meditating on it day 
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the words true every day of your life? Just 
try one little point. Are you doing good, 
and trying to do good daily to those who. 
hate you? If not, do you propose doing so, 


or have you got a ‘law of your own that you | 


prefer to God's law? 
You may cite me to those on beds of sick- 
ness.and ask how it can be possible for them 
yrosper. Jesus can make even a dying | 
bed feel soft as downy pillows ; and he who | 
in sickness is meditating on God’s law, and | 
putting it in practice in kind words to those | 
around the bedside, is prospering, in the tru- | 
est sense of the word. Money and health | 


are good, as far as they go; but they by no 


means of themselves bring true joy and hap- 
piness, such as comes to the one who has 
God for a friend, and feels his great love, in 
sickness or health, thrilling every fiber of his 
being. Dear reader, are you happy? Is life 


a great and glorious gift? If not, it is sure- | 


ly because your delight is not in God's law. 
Read your bible more, and live it. 
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WHEN I wrote the editori: ul in regard to basswoods, 


in our March No., I carelessly overlooked the adver- | 


tisement of friend Cheney ,on page 108, 


THE California Apiculturist for March was on 
hand promptly, and is bright and lively. We can 
club it with GL EANINGS for SLi 15. 


From reports that « come in, we e judge it will be well | 
to give Mr. S. Hawley, of stingless-bee reputation, a | 


wide berth. Fle seems to be traveling about; so, 
good friends, look out for him. 





Own one of our advertising pages, our friend ‘* M.” 
has given you a few specimens of our work. When 
ordering, just mention the number of the label as 
there given, and tell how many are wanted. 





Ir is 4238 subscribers we ‘have this time, and it is 4 
colonies of bees that have dwindled since our last 
visit. Wesaved the queen to one, and the other 3 
we didn’t. Well, 6 lost out of 200 isn’t very bad, after 
all. 


BUSINEsS is booming in a way it never was before 
at this season. With the aid of new and improved 
machinery, and between 70 and 80 hands, we are do- 
ing more and nicer work than we ever did before 
with a hundred hands. 


Our enterprising friend Gates offers bees now for 
a dollar a pound, as you will notice by his advertise- 


ment. I really hope it will take the trade away | 


from us for awhile, so we can get time (and bees) to 
raise some honey this ycar. 


and night? more than all, are you proving | 





DOLLAR QUEENS are coming in and going out 
They are all right. Friend Mitchell, of Hawkins- 
ville, Ga., puts a piece of thin red flannel over the 
tin slide, so the bees won't get the toothache by stand- 
ing barefooted on a cold tin floor. 


ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE, 

A PRETTY litle pamphlet, telling all about this 
plant, can be had free of Henry Lee, Denver, Col. 
| Our alfalfa has not as yet attracted very much at- 
| tention asa va but it has done prodigiously 
as a forage produce After being cut off while in 
blossom, it shoots ver witha suddenness that is as- 
| tonishing, and I think it very likely that a large 
field would be more likely to be visited by the bees 


A “SQUARE MAN” is expe ceted to be always able 
| to return the money by return mail, when asked to 
do so, in case he is unable to ship the goods; he is 
also expected to pay every copper he owes anybody, 
when itis wanted. If he can get longer time grant- 
ed, welland good; but totake time without its be- 
ing granted, is not “square.’’ This will necessitate 
| keeping close to the shore, it is true; but we always 
expect to find all square men close to the shore, 


DIPPING-BOARDS FOR FOUNDATION, 

Ir the dipping-boards described last month are 
made with square edges, you will get a little strip of 
wax on each edge, besides the regular sheet. Well, 
if you have the edges of the board rounded cff toa 
blunt knife-edge, the wax will separate on this sharp 
edge, and you will have no narrow slip to pick off. 
; When the boards get so waxy they will not make 
| good sheets, wash them in concentrated lye, and 
| they will work like new ones again. 


SINCE friend Hasty’ 8 article wis printed, it has oc- 
| curred to me that the phenomena he calls attention 
| to might be partially explained by the fact, that 
| heavy showers always put a stop to the honey-yield, 
| and that it recovers only gradually. Well, as the 
| rain eventually helps the secretion of honey, it would 
take perbaps several days for it to get up to its max- 
imum again. Will not this explain a part of the 
| facts he has recorded? Have our friends Observed 
| itas I have stated? im 


IT may save a great many people trouble, to know 
| that screws are turned in by turning them in the di- 


| rection that the bands of a clock go, and out, by 
| turning them the opposite way. This applies to 
thumb-nvuts, bolts, globe-volves in steam-pipes, and 
machinery in general. A mechanic might smile at 
such a piece of information; but he should bear in 
mind that every one is not a mechanic. Many ex- 
pensive breakdowns might have been prevented by 
just knowing which way to turn a nut or bolt, to 
start it. tte | dl 

Oor friend J. M. Kinzie, ot Doon, Ont., has been 
published in two of the bee journals, for sending out 
poor work in the shape of frames and sections. Mr. 
Mason sent a complaint to us with request to pub- 
lish; but before so doing, we as usual wrote to Mr. 
Kinzie. He replied very promptly, that he would 
make every thing satisfactory, and did so at once. 
Is it not well that every one should have a hearing, 
| before being published? Mason writes it is all set- 
| tled satisfactorily, but gives, as a reason for doing 
as he did, that he wrote Kinzie repeatedly, and 
got no answer. The moral, then, seems to be this: 
All who dealin supplies must expect to answer all 
complaints at least, by return mail, or they may be 
| published as swind’ers before they know it. 74 
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ON page 186 of the Scientific American for March 
25, there appears an article on partheno-genesis, 
claiming that we bee-keepers have been making a 
great mistake in supposing the queen meets the 
drone on the wing,ete. Asthe windipng-up of it is to 
the effect that there is no such thing as a fertile 
worker, the eggs having remained in the hive over 
winter, and then hatched in the spring, ete., it is hard- 
ly worthy of comment. Messrs. Munn & Co., you 
may be too much at bome in mechanics to be fooled 
by Keely motors, but you certainly are ignorant in 
regard to the present advanced state of bee culture, 
or you would not have given place in your columns 
to such as the above. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Tar subject of turning brood-frames upside down 
is being agitated; and it is now claimed that, by so 
doing at the right time, the bees can be made to 
carry the greater part of their surplus(in the brood- 
frames) into the boxes above; this empty space then 
being at once filled with brood. No doubt but that 
this can then be done; but as it destroys the ar- 
rangement the bees have made for honey right 
about their brood-nest, they will have to be fed up in 
ample time before winter, or they may be lost in 
consequence. It willbe no difficult matter to turn a 
Simplicity hive upside down, when the combs are 
pretty well bridged together. Wedge the bottom- 
bars so as to be about equally spaced, then set on 
your ease of sections, and you have all the good re- 
sults of a reversible frame. 


ONCE more we would caution the A B C class in re- 
gard to odd-sized hives and frames. It will make a 
never-ending trouble to you, and those all about 
you. Just now at this season you can order regular, 
goods of almost any manufacturer, get them at 
once, and with no possibility of mistake in size. 
Odd sizes must be booked, and take their turn; ex- 
pensive help must be employed on them; machines 
must be stopped and adjusted differently; and as it 
is impossible to pick out the lumber to make just 
the quantity ordered, much must be wasted in use- 
less remnants. To send in an order now for odd- 
sized frames is much like stopping the engineer of a 
train on a road-crossing, to ask him to give youa 
ride of half a mile. If you can’t be content with the 
sized frames in our price list, let me make a sug- 
gestion: Order tops and bottoms to one frame, with 
side pieces to another. These are always in stock, 
and you can order them as regular goods. For in- 
stance, if the L. frame is not deep enough to suit 
you, use Gallup end-pieces; if it is too long to suit 
you, order Adair tops and bottom-bars. As the 
Adair frame was almost the same in width as the 
crosswise L. frame, we have recently shortened it 
exactly to it. From these five frames and their 
combinations you surely can suit yourselves. 











SWEET CORN AS A HONEY-PLANT. 





PORK AND “ BEES.” 





AFIHE great questions with bee-men are, how to 
T build up bees strong before the honey season, 
and to give them something to do to keep 

them out of mischief, earn an honest living, and lay 
by something for winter after the honey-flow is over. 
When I first commenced with bees I had but few, and 
raised a great deal of sweet corn, both for market 
and to fatten pork. I would plant it at different 





times, and different varieties, so I would have green 
corn from the 4th of July till frost came, and the 
bees would work on both silk and tassel from morn- 
ing tillnight. I never knew pollen from sweet corn 
to make bees sick in winter; it is fall pollen, gath- 
ered from weeds, and rotten fruit that kills the bees. 
I do not doubt but that Heddon can kill bees by feed- 
ing them raw flour in winter. I know I can kill 
them by feeding poor honey, without either poilen 
or fiour. 

The way to raise sweet, or any other corn, is to 
plant it in drills, three or four feet wide; one kernel 
in a place, about one foot apart. In this way you 
get an equal growth for cach stalk, and no small 
ears. Just asthe corn is coming up, drag it witha 
common harrow. You won't hurt it, and will save 
half the cultivating. The best planter I know of is 
the Hoosier corn-drill, as it drops the corn, distrib- 
utes any of the commercial fertilizers, and covers it 
all perfectly, at one operation. Like Prof. Cook, I 
like to recommend a good thing. 

Every bee-keeper who has an opportunity should 
plant a good-sized patch of sweet corn; and just aft- 
er it is fit to cook, cut it up and feed to the pigs. 
They will eat it, stalks and all; and in this way you 
will get cheap bee feed and cheap pork. 

Medina, O., Mar. 27, 1882. H. B. HARRINGTON. 

In regard to sweet corn, I know of no bet- 
ter opening for a great industry than raising 
corn for drying or evaporating. Since the 
articles We have published, we have tried to 
find some for sale, and at present we are 
getting Shaker sweet corn from New York 
city, at a cost there of 13 ets. per ]b.; and 
even at that price it is the leading dish at 
our lunch-room, and sells right along at 15 
ets. at retail. The Shaker corn does not be- 
gin to compare in richness and flavor with 
the Mammoth sweet we have been selling 
for so many gens and yet there is a good 
demand at the prices [ have quoted. If 
nothing happens, t would like a ton next 
fall, at 10 cts. per lb., providing it Le equal 
to the dried corn we put up from our Mam- 
moth sweet. 





 MARRIBD. 

LYoOn—Sp1nkK.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, March 21, 1882, by the Rev. W. B. Farrah, 
Mr. Will C. Lyon, of St. Johns, Mich., to Miss Stella 
G. Spink, of Medina, Ohio. 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’’ 
When I gaze op where you are, 
Close by Leo Major’s side, 

hee now the * Lyon’s bride’’) 
Twinkle softly,then I'll know 
You still love me here below. 





As shrongh life’s vast space you move 

In the orbit of God’s love, 

Upward, onward ever press 

Toward the Sun of Righteousness; 

Trusting him to light the home, 

Where no shadows e’er shall come. 

—CARRIE AND NETTIF. 
It seems only a short time ago that a shy, slender 

little girl came to me, asking if [ had not something 
for her todo. Her beautiful penmanship, to which 
most of our customers can bear testimony, would of 
itself have given ber a place; but it could not have 
endeared her to ail in the factory as her uniformly 
kind and gentle ways have done, together with her 
neatness, accuracy, and order, in all that was in- 
trusted to her care. Friend Lyon. God has blessed 
you in giving you sucha partner for life. May he 
graot that no act of yours shall ever cause her to 
torget the Savior she accepted but a short time ago; 
and may his blessing rest on you both until he calls 
on you to cross the k river to that eternal light 
beyond! * Boss.” 
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|, R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones's imported queens. | 


Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Lund apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full enveny. as per A. I. Root’s eaten list. 


A BARGAIN! 


If you wish to purchase Italian bees and queens 
early in the spring, 
send for my new price lists, sent free onapplication. 
Address W.S. CAUTHEN, 

Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 


and wish a bargain, you should 


4d 





Barly Italian Queens! 
ONLY THE BEST. FROM 


W. J. ELLISON, STATESBURG, SUMTER C0., 8. 6. 
Tested queens in April, May, and June, - - $2.50 | « 
Dollar queens in yt and ‘June, ee 138 | | 
“i inJuly_ - iin’ Tae 

i ny ty - - 1.50 


aes by the pound in May, 


ESSEX PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, | 


six weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also Brown Leghorn (oe winners) EGGS, @ $1 

per doz., and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching | 

(imported), @ $13 50 per doz., in new a Sate 

arrival guaranteed. CC. W. CANFIEL 

5-4d _ Athens, | Bradford Con Pa. 


MUTH’sS. 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &e., &e. 


CHAS. F. MU MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


Apply to 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10¢ for “ Practical ~—" 4 
t 


yest oe cal 


READ THIS 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and | 


manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New | 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments | 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb 8)stem. 
Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- | 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882. 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
ltfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


TOOLS FOR MAKING 


Maple Sugar ! 


Sap-pails, 10-qt., each 20c; per bundred, $18.00. an, | 
spiles, like those shown on page 143, per box of 100, 
$1.50; per 1000, $12.50. Sample by mail, 10 for 20c. 
Bits, > %, to match above, 20c; braces to hold them, | 
25 and 50c. Postage on bits, 3c; on braces, 18 and 27c | 





respectively. Oblong square pans, for T-Ib. cakes, 
3c each. Patty pans, from 10 to: ‘foie | 8 


r dozen. 
T, Medina, O 


1-9d 


MITCHELL'S APIARY 


Italian bees, tested and untested queens, now 
ready for shipment; all reared from choice stock, 
and sold at Root’s prices. No “N. C. Mitchell" 
| about this thing. All orders fitled promptly, or mon- 
| ey refunded. CHAS. RK. MITCHELL, 

aee Hawkinsvilie, Pulaski Co., Ga. 


CANADIANS, LOOK HERE! 


Basswood Cuttings, 25c per bi by nat. post paid. 
HENRY R. DUKE, 
Emsdale P. 0.. Muskoka Co., ‘Ont., Can. 


RED CHERRY CURRANT BUSHES. 


The best kind for making jelly; lyr. eo) per 12 by 
mail; per 100, by express, $3.00; 2 yr., $1.00 per 12 by 
express: per 100, by express, $4.00. 

FRED H. BURDETT, Clifton, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 4d 





MOLDED COMB FON. 


has advantages over all other. My new machines 
| make it very perfect. Thin fdn., warranted 10 to 11 
| ft. per Ib. See free samples, and price list of fdn. 

= Bees and Queens. OLIVER FOSTER, 


sutd _Mt. Vernon, Lino Co., Lowa. 
RIC os Lo] 
| 1882 


May | June| July 
150|)125| 


| 10 00 | 10 00 | 9 00! 7 00 


April | 
Bees by the pound, per Ib.. $200 
1 Colony Italian Bees, Sim. 
hive, 10 combs 
| 1 4-frame Italian nucleus, e 
| well tilled with bees......| 5 00| 5 00/4 00/300 
| 1 2-frame Italian nucleus, 
| well filled with bees...... | 3 50| 3 50| 38 00] 2 50 
Hybrids. $1 00 less per hive. 
¢ The swarms are very str'ng, and well supplied 
| with honey. Queens from lust season; daughters of 
| imported mother. Bees beultby, hardy, prolific, and 


industrious. Safe arrival . your express office 
| guaranteed. STEHLFE, 
4d aA 4 Wash. Cov., Obio. 


“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the first to 
The Original oopy? 25 thousand in use. 


BINGHAM  (!f you buy the original 


patent Bingbam bee-smo- 
Bee Smoke 






ker, you will aid the in- 
ventor of improved bee- 
smokers. Get the best, 
that never go out; always 
please; never is complain- 
ed of; the standard of ex- 
cellence, the world over; 
handsomer and better this 
season than ever before. 
Price, per mail, postpuid, 
from 65 cts. to $2.00. Our 
patents cover all the smo- 
kers that will burn sound 
stove wood, or do not go 
out. If you buy our smo- 
kers and honey - knives 
tirst, you will have to buy 
no others. Send for free 
om description and testimoni- 
als,to BINGHAM & 
= HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


ec au: Second- hand 4-borse- 


oR SALE CHEAP, power Engine and 


| 

| 

e| a Boiler, with pump and heater, steam-gauge, 

etc., all complete, und in perfect ‘working order. 
4 F. D. WooLv ER, Halisyille, Montg’y Co., N. Y. 


‘LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 
| HIVES, and Supplies on hand and made to order. 


end for price list. 8. D. BUELL, 
| 4tfd Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


| 






| 
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At Kansas City, Mo., 


| BREED PURE ITALIAN Hy oa SALE 


Tested Queens, in MCS ps dg Vaseat ses oe ep aces $3 ‘00 
Ne ins adlank dokach sitions ¢ 

Dollar a 
BEES, per % Ib., same prices 2s dollar queens. 

My queens are bred from best Imported and Home- 
bred stock, 

I warrant my Dollar Queens to be purely mated; 
and guarantee safe arrival. 

If for any reason the bees do not please you, write 
me full particulars, and I will do my best to render 
satisfaction. 


In ordering, please write your name and address | 


Heopoortuly 
M. HAYHU RST, P. 0. Box Tst. 


plainly, 
4-Ad 


FOR SALE! 


A Barnes combined Circular and Scroll-Saw ma- 
chine, with foot power; also pulley for other power. 
In good condition, with circular and scroll saws; al- 
most as as new. Price, $3000. Also another 
saw-table, with every thing ready for work, for sale 
cheap. Correspondence solicited. Address 
4d O. H. TOWNSEND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
\VANTED. .—A second-hand Gem Planer. Give 

particulars and lowest cash price. 
4d D. G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone Co., Il. 


BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


Ihave had 21 years’ experience in breeding the 
Italian bee; have queens, nuclei, and full stocks, 
from the best strains. Price reasonable. Satisfac- 
= guaranteed. Send your a—_-€, for price list. 
4-7 I. 8. CROWFOOT. 

Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis., April 1, 1882. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Single yee tested, in June and July 
Untested, Laying 
Warranted 


All queens from Imported Mothers. You can 


count on me for Italians. No Cyprian or Holy-Land | — 


bees in this vicinity; and, judging from last season, | 
nearly every queen will prove pure Italian. Shall | 
allow no one who deals with me any cause to com- 
plain, Shall do as I would wish to be done by, both 
in ee ae and quantity 
DAN WHITE, New London, Huron Co., 0. 


[VOR SALE, | SALE, Feather Renovater, Saw, P. R. eggs, 
and ¢ cane seed, 
4d N. J. ISRAEL, Beallsville, M 


[POR BOLL COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES AND 
UEENS, address 
4-64 °° P. F. RHODES. New r Castle, Henry Co., Ind. 


Basswood Seedlings 
BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


Ten nice little Aegon for 25c; 25 for 60c: 50 for $1.00. 
By express, $1.50 per 100, or freight, $9.00 per 1000. 
Catalpa seedlings. Good as basswood for honey, 
and the wood is everlasting, almost. I have seen 
grape-stakes that have been in use 20 years still 
sound, H MORRIS, Rantoul, Ill. 
Nurseryman and Apiarist. 


Northern » Grown Goods, Plants, Vines, Zte,, 


of first hands, at growers’ prices, grown at my seed 
farm, fruit gardens, and apiary, east side Saratoga 
Lake. Descriptive acuminate: free. 

Address, HN H. MYERS. 
4d Box 1064, Pad Springs, N. Y. 


onroe Co., 0. 











are | 


| 





i882 Italian Queens! | 
Italian Queens! (882 


Will be ready to ship April Ist. Reared from the 
eae, in full colonies, and from imported and home- 

bred queens, of choice and selected stock. Our fa- 
cilities for rearing queens are such that we can ship 
100 or more each month. All orders that can’t be 
tilled by. return mail will be returned, unless other- 
wise stated in order. Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 
warranted Queens, $1.50each; purely mated Queens. 

2.00; tested Queens, $3.50 each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circular. 

-Address T.S. HALL, 

4-5d Kirby’s Creek, 5 ac ken te. ’ Ala. 


pretann, 
S 


itt the YYest 


Having fitted up our shop with new machinery, 
we are prepared to furnish all kinds of Apiarian 
Speetess Simplicity, Chaff, Langstroth, and other 
hives. 


SECTION BOXES, 


ONE-PIECE, OR DOVETAILED, $4.50 PER 1000. 


BEES and QUEENS, 


(See special offer on Queens in our Price List.) 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION AT BOTTOM PRICES | 


Job Printing done on Short Notice. 
LARGE NEW LIST FREE. 


BRICHT BROS., 


Mazeppa, - Wabasha vei: - Minnesota. 


SEE! SEB! SEB! 


The Bes-Keeper's Exchange, 


A live, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best on by securing a copy 
= you order. Addre 

4tfd HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


40 SWARMS OF ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


For terms, inquire of S. J. ANDRESS, 
Climax, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


YASSWOODS! At $2.00 per 100, by freight or ex- 
press. Allto be overlft. Can furnish a few 


bees and queens. - OF 
4d Spring Bluff, “Adams Co., Wis. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Bred from an Imported Mother. Sent by mail, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Tested Queens, poe wong June 15th 
er 

















aft it 
| Untested Queens, yore June 15th 

ter a 
Give me atrial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





J. H, REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


>> pee Wy: 
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JAD-FAOTING ROBBER STH. GF _OOL ONIES-$6, 


Envelopes, Cards, Honey-Labels, etc. Your name 
Stamp, with = and recipe for making ink, by | 
mail, 25 cts. ame and address, 30 cts. Business 
Stamps, 50 cts. to $3.00. Stamps for Manufacturers, | 
Merchants, Grocers, etc. Samples of printing, and | 
Price List, free on application. Send silver or U.S. | 





If you wish to buy bees, send for Price List. 
4d ©. W.& A. H. K. BLOOD, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FOR SAGE! 


bills when possible. E. H. COOK, , _ gp oo ac pe ape ig from 6 to 16 
"e 7 . . ; inches high, carefully packed, and put on board 
4 at ai Andover, Tolland Co., Conn | erie ASA WA LCOTT, 
4d Berlin, Ottawa Co., » Mich. 


QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. | PANTED —I w wish to buy 50 50 colonies of Italian Bees, 


I fully demonstrated, last season, that queens F. W. Y. HOLMES, Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Micb. 
could be shipped safely from the South as early as | —————— Bla Ni Ra le ac Be re LA 
March. Wollar queens this month, $1.00 postpaid. 


mney et $1.25. Orders 2 re. Dealer's Process to Preserve 
EGGS FOR WINTER MARKET, 


CHAS. 8. LARKIN, Lockport, La. 
Having had large experience as a buyer and ship- 
per, after atest of years I now otfer for sale to a 


TEXAS LILIES. limited extent my " 
process For Preserving Eggs, 


The bulbs of 6 beautiful Texas Lilies, very hardy, | now in use by some of the lar 
Onn. gest packers in West 
wd mail, 5c; 50e Wu “L. STILES, Austin, Te / ern New York. Write for par siaalete. 
ustin, Texas. 4d C. R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


DN. MILLS 


‘ ae “! by pe I would =e Se ee. oust by, ‘THE OLD RELIABLE FIRST QUAL- 
»0th in quality and quantity. Can furnish full colo- | mnt 1Onp- 
nies reasonably, to be shipped in April and May. ITY PIONEER 


DAMN WEAITE, 4tfd COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE 
NEW LONDON, - - HURON CO., - - OHIO. | IMPROVED. 


A HANDY FEEDER. ,...... se 


These machines are made with iron frame, heavy 


— . . : wee 4 Steel shafts, tin composition rolls, with gun-metal 
QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A | heads, gun-metal boxes, and machine-cut gears. 


Circulars free. JOS. M. BROOKS, Prices Freduced. 


pia Colur bus, 1 d., Box 64. 
—s —_ ; 5-inch machines. ahs sided . B28 00 


“| a) ELE 1 Waa eb suces te pdeeesoeeee osetctee OO 
SOUTHERN ¢ IFORNIA. i < sid double-geared .............006 75 00 
AL 4“ “ vs Pica daaienehad See 

For reliabie information regarding climate, re- | CHALLENGE! (2nd quality). 


sources, and the general industries, subscribe for & 
the SEMI-TRUPIC CALIFORNIA! An illustrated PRICES REDUCED. 


monthly, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Vi- 


Save Money 


PURE ITALIANS A SPECIALTY. 


Choice tested Queens, in SDL cs usacne hadeokee $2 00 
oo ae ahs coekbae 4 150) 
Warranted Kihei 6S pee Fe eet OL 1 25 | 
Re err ee 1 00) 
Three L. frame Nuclei and Queen .............. 3 00 | 


ticulture, Apiculture, the heme, and fireside. The | — St eanssee Te seeneeeeer epessecercreencesanes $4 Po 
REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL of the SOUTHERN PA- | Se ee ete ICTR Ser ne CNS a e59 ORS SR os) 00 
CIFIC COAST, Subscription east of the Rocky Moun- | I ERC RI SS GERRI SI Sal Te 50 ri 
tains, $1. 00; sample copy, three 3-cent stamps. te 
Address COLEMAN & DICKEY. | The Challenge has steel shafts and cut gears, and 


Los ANGELES, CAL. is of as good material and workmanship as other 
— ——— ————---—- | low-priced machines, Side walls made heavy or 


REA : D THIS! ! light, deep or shallow, as wanted. 


Cash with order. Address 
I will sell 40 colonies of Hybrid Bees, in Simplicity 


A. WASHBURN, 
hives, Langstroth frames, straight combs, and in | 


Original manufucturer of roller machines. 
good and healthy condition, delivered at express | 
office in Battle Creek, Mich., in good shipping order. _Medin a, Medina Co., O. 


Single colonies, each eRe. a cneeaien $7 50 PEE HNN ; no Se eae 
2to 5 Mime TE Oe 7 00 3 AND 

5 to 10 “ iP TY iavaanesaes osackauaas 6 75 5 AR RELS OF HONEY, BEES 

10 or more, ©, : dusWede Udbé cd shivenes 6 50 FOR SALE. None but yellow bees kept: 
+ W. S. WRIGHT, 7 warranted not excelled in any point of 





. value. JAMES M. MARVIN, 
BAYELE CREEK, CALHOUN 00.. MICHIGAN. | We Charles, Kane Co. Tl 
EE-KEEPERS! Send $1.00 for the **Excelsior | —~~~~——— ‘“ 
cold-blast Smoker.” The latest and the best. Tin Points for Glassing Honey. 
By mail postpaid. W.C. R. KEMP, Cut by machinery. Are much cheaper and better 
J-id Orleans, Orange Co., Indiana. than band-cut, and are perfectly straight; 2000 to 
ee — | §000, 25c; 6000 to 10,000, 22c; over 10,000, 20c. Send 
EES AND QUEENS. FROM MY APIARIES. 30e for sample thousand tree by mail. 
~_— a W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, | Gen. Co., N.Y. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. ed aiarainien ea 
btfd Circular on application. Oe: 3-Piece Sections a Specialty. Pound size, >, $4.51 
r 1000; L. hives, 0c each. Circular free. 
PewAMO, JONiA CO., MICH, | 3-7d SEE WALKER, Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 





} 





J. H. ROBERTSON, 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Italian and Holy-Land 
QUEENS and BEES. 


1 use the very best of Imported and Home-bred 
queens to breed from; and all queens warranted to | 
be mated with pure yellow drones. If you want 
bees that are sure to Winter, try our Italian queens. 


No black bees in the vicinity. Dollar queens, before | 


June 20, $1.25 each; after that date, single queens, 
$100; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cents 


each. Tested queens, before June 20, $2.50; after | 


June 20, $2.00; bees by the pound, in May and June, 
#1.25 per ib.; after June, $1.00 per Ib. 


35e per lb. COMB FOUNDATION. 35c per Ib. | 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 


Extra thin and bright for sections, 10 sq. ft. to the | 


ip. 45e per lb, I will work up wax for l0e per lb. 


Send for sample of our comb foundation before | 


purchasing elsewhere. F. W. HOLMES, 
4-0d Coopersv ille, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


Y FRIENDS, if you 


need Hives, any 


pattern, Frames, Sections, Italian or Cyprizn queens, 


or queens from my apiary, where I am crossing the | 
Brown German and Italian Bee, which produces the | 
best all-purpose bee extant, you can have my circu- | 


Dovetailed Sections ! 


Before June Ist, 414x414, at $4.50 per 1000; 54%x5'2, 
$5.00 per 1000. Sample of either, by mail, for a 3-ct. 
| stamp. Italian queens, and bees by the pound at 
| A. I. Koot’s prices, with puckages ‘included. Two- 
comb nucleus, with Gallup size frames, after June 
| Ist, $2.00; with 4 combs, in full-sized hive, complete, 
| $4.50. Add price of queen you want. Full colonies, 
with tested queens, May and June, $9.00 each. It 
will pay you to try our bees! 

HIVES! Material in the flat, for any common 
single-walled hive, with bottom, frames, and 7-inch 
cover, and crate with full set of sections, in lots of 
/10 or more, $1.10 each; 30 cts. each less, without 
erate and sections. Place your orders early. First 
| come, first served! Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
money at my risk by P. O. money order, registered 
| letter, or draft on New York or Chicago, to 
No circulars. 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
tfd Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
See testimonials in March GLEANINGS. 


. Raspberries and Strawberries 
A SPECIALTY. 


The celebrated Ohio Raspberry; Sharpless and 
| Crescent Seedling Strawberry. Any one wishing to 
save money will do well to send for descriptive cir- 
cular, free. Address J. IRVIN JOHNSON, 

3-4d Brookside Nurseries, Palmy ra, N.Y. 





lar and prices, by remnee oy what you need, and ad- | 


dressing J. A. BUCHANAN, 
4-6d Holliday’ 8 dave, Hancock Co. ow, VE 


1882, TWELFTH YEAR. 1882. 


Italian ‘Queens! 


Tested Queens in April and i May, - 
in June and after, - - 
U ntested Queens in April and May ’ 
in June and after, - 
By the % doz, 5 per cent off above prices. By the 
dozen, 10 per cent off above prices. Also, Syrian 


and Cyprian Queens (bred in separate apiaries), at | 


sume price. Sent by mail, 7 safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Address . P. HENDERSON, 
25d OE cS. Ruth. Co., Teun. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EANY [tallan & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 





nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees cap | 


not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
ton of manufacturing the Dunham Scmeiadaae. 
Try If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
se ‘a ae my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of | 
Bees, &e. ddress 

ltfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





por Dunham o~* Root foundation, equal to any | 


made in the U.S., and other «upiurian supplies, | 
address VON DORN, 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wax wanted. 3-b 


DA. Pik, Bo 19, Suithsbarg, Wash Co, Md 


Breeder of those Beautiful Albino and Italian | 
Queens and Bees which gave universal satisfaction | 
lust season. Send for Circular. 2-44 





18 2 Consult your own interest, and send 
for my new Circular and Price List of 

Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 

wid Address’ 8S. D. MCLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


| [2 ADQUARTERS for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 
Land the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS, Send for cireular. 

.M.C. TAYLOR, 

stfd Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 





Albino and Italian 
Queens and Bees, 
and Supplies for 1882. 


| WEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEEs. 


If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure 
in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 
Albinos, for they ,are the **coming bee.”’ In order 

; to meet the demand for queens, 1 have incressed 
| my stock, and will be able to furnish several hun- 
dred per month after May 1. Also furnish hives, 
| Novice'’s —— tor, and apiarian ig 7h in general. 
| Send for price list. VALENTINE. 

Sid Double Pipe Seats Carroll Co., Md. 


13 Fourdrame Talign Nuclei For fale! 


I have 75 four-frame Italian nuclei, all last August 
queens, from Root’s imported queen; $3.00 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. RICH’D CADLE, 
3-4d Shawneetown, Gallatia Co., Hl. 


CEE APF! 

Italian bees, $5.00 per enlony. Hives, $1.00. Ev- 
| erett extractor, unused, 37. _ Peahody ane! ti 
-* $5.00. E. A. GASTMA 
| 4 Decatur, Macon Co., TL. 





_ BASSWOOD AND SOFT- MAPLE TREES. 


I can furnish nice young basswood and soft-maple 
trees at the following prices: 
| Basswood, 1 foot and under, per hundred $2 00 
2to 5 ft. high, - 6 00 
“ 5 tol0 * a " <k malas 
Soft Maple, 4 to 10 ft. high, per hundred........ 10 00 
Address CHAS, T. GEROULD, 
East Smithfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 





| w BD.— WA - — Address 
| vr ‘ie 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
1 
| 
| 


ieee perenne —e, 


italia Bees & Queens 


Al’ REDUCED RATES. 

| Send for price list and be convinced. Address 
3-5 T. C. CRILLY, 

GRAFTON, - + LORAIN CO, « - onto. 
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GATHERED FROM 
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Mountain Sage of California. 


| This woaey is separated from the combs by the Extractor, just as it is 
n from the flower, preserving the respective flavor of each 
variety. It is not possible in all cases to have the contents of each 
jar entirely from the blossoms named, yet sulliciently 80 to | 


give distinctly their characteristic flavor. 
te FROM THE APIARY OF 
R. WILKIN, San Buenaventura, Cal. 
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PURE BASSWOOD 


EIONET. 
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— OT OP ar — 


‘Ac. ROOT, MEDINA, 0. 


} 


PRICE 10 CTS. 





B. F. PRATT, DIXON, ILL. 





















GATHERED FROM 





White Clover Blossoms. 
This Honey is separated from the combs by the Extractor 
just as it is brought in from the flower, preserving the respec- 
tive flavor of each variety. It is not possible in all cases to 
have the conten*a of each jar entirely from the blossoms named, 
yet sufliciently so to give distinctly their characteristic tiavor. 
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‘PurE Honey 
| E. M. HAYHURST, | 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 











No. 7. 


PrRIcEs.—Nos. 1 and 5, printed on gummed paper, one or 
more colors, orin blue and gold, or steel blue and bronze, 
per 1000, $2.50; per 500, $1.75. In black ink on white paper, 
four-fifths above prices. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6, printed on gummed paper, one color, per 
1000, $1.00; per 500, 80 cents; per 250, 50 cents. in blue and 
gold, per 1000, $1.50; per 500, 1.25; per 250, $1.00. 

No. 7, J gece on gummed paper, in one or more colors, or 
blue and gold, or steel blue and bronze, per 1000, 82.15; per 


500, $1.60. In black ink on white paper, 100U, $1.75; 500, $1 45. 

The above prices include postage. When ordering labels, 
give the No. of label and state how you want it printed. La- 
bels on paper not gummed will be furnished for 10 per cent 
less than above prices. 


























CPUREYCOMB HONEY, ) 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


F. VY. HOLMES, 


COOPERVILLE, MICH. 


oe — - ———— ———-—— 





No. 6, 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 

‘ In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to Fey apa if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were age to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their esonee. shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a *; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

Postage. ] {Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 

6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 

5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 

6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* * Cloth 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee*ttt 

2 | Dzierzon Theory** 

|| Extracted Honey, Dadant* 

1 | Honey as Food and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s$ 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3| An Farm, Stoddard** 

| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 

Book on Birds, Holden*................... r 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases 

| Draining for Profit and Heaith, Warring... 
10 Five Acres too Much** 

_| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 

10 | Gardening for Profit** 

| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 

| How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
5 | How to Make Candy** 

| How to Paint, Gardner? 

1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 

2 | Onion Culture* 

10 | On the Road to Riches** 

| Play and Profit in my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 

| Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 

| Practical Floriculture* 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 

| Sugar Canes and their Products. 

of sugar included* 

| Ten Acres Enough** 

| Tim Bunker Papers* 

| Tracy’s “Mother and Iler Offspring’ 

Harper’s Bros 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely... 
| Window Gardening <s 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound 25 

| BRR Ne oe ob dicsesndok oodactusensiacse 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 

dent, Alger** .... 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 

only, Parts I., II., and ILI. combined, paper 
6 | * “ Ty “ ‘ boards 
& “ ty 
10 | “ Ty 
3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 
4| The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 

10 | “The Life of Trust’ by Geo. Muller** 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 

This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 

by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we cah get them. 


* words and music, paper 
. i) boards 





BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris 

American Bird Fancier 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 

A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 

American Weeds and Useful! Plants 

Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 

Burr’s Vegetables of America 

Broom Corn and Brooms.....paper 50.... 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 

Canary Birds paper 50 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 20 

Cotton Culture, Lyman 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... . 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

Gardening For Money, Barnard 

Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... Fe 

Gregory On Cabbages... 

Gregory On Squashes.... 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig ‘ 

How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow 

Klipparts Wheat Plant............ s 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat wae 

Landscape Gardening, Downing............. . 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture, Fu!ton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 

Parsons On The Kose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.. 

Riley on the Mule 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing............... veo 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 


oe 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. I. R , Medina, Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





anc’ $4 Af) 100 Colon’ 
Neclions $4.50) 20° Colonies 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 
ALSO COMB FOUNDATION, AND ALL 


-_—_—_—__—_— USEFUL SUPPLIES. 
| CIRCULARS SENT ON RECEIPT OF ADDRESS 


HIVES | ia 
{ 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make J A M E S H E D D 0 N, 


a specialty, of all styles, of the SUMPLICICY DOWAGIAC, = CASS CO. = MICH. 
HIVE, including the **M. & F.” Chaff Hive, 4tfd 


with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly wat ahs 


in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- | 
| To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 








ing and handling bees at all seasons. We manufac- 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 
| Sirable in an apiary, 


ee ee AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from  Jtalian, Cyprian,and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
here. 2-7d Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


onsuens wasn xno ov seramsan — [MPORTED QUEENS. 


SUPPLIES. ~ ‘ ’ 
In April, - - ~ franes in Gold 
0 “ oe ” 


MERRIAM & FALCONER,  uiyana’auyast, 9-7. QB Os 


September and October, - - - ~ sa 


Apiarian Supplics 


| Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and de- 








‘ 
JAMESTOWN, - = IN. We Queens which die in transit will be replaced oni; 
i if sent back in a letter. 1+id 
1-12d | CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 





STANLEY'S VANDERVORT FOUNDATION. 





Owing to the world-wide reputation that our Foundation has gained, we have now completed arrange- 
ments whereby we shall be able to fill orders as they come in, so that our customers will be pleased. We 
have enlarged our works, and are running a full gang of hands on the heavy and light mills, and can run a 
night force, if occasion requires. The dipping, running, and packing, will be under our personal supcr- 
vision, and all goods will be as represented, and equal to samples sent out. As most parties want a large 
sample, for lic we will send a sample 5x5 of both heavy and light fdn. by mail, securely packed, so that you 
may see the exact quality of the goods, or we will send goods as follows: 20 Ibs. thin fdn., 10 sq. ft. per 1b., 
for $10.00; 26 lbs. high-walled fdn. for brood comb, $10.00. If wanted in smaller quantities than the above, 
add 2c per Ib.; and if wanted less than 5and more than 3 inches wide, add 2c per Ib. also. Our regular 
standard stock of thin fdn. is cut 5x18, and guaranteed to run 10 sq. ft. per lb. Will fill orders for any size 
wanted, either heavy or light, if you will give us time to make it, 


G. M. Doolittle Says, 


Under date of Dec. 27, 1881:— 

After a thorough and carefully conducted experiment with six different kinds of foundation for sur- 
plus boxes, I find that manufactured by G. W. Stanley & Bro. to excel all others 30 far tried. A test with 
20 filled sections of each, shows it to be 


EVEN THINNER THAN NATURAL COMB, 


which does away with the fishbone center in our honey, 80 long urged against other makes «f foundation. 
[Signed] G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Send all orders, with cash, to 
G. W.STANLEY & BRO., 
WYOMInG, wyYomr< Gc co. NEW& Tors. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


We will pay 25c per lb. in trade for any amount of good yellow beeswax, delivered at Wyoming. 





